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HE Zinovieff debate was a sad fiasco. The 
reading of Mr. im Thurn’s letter completely 
took the wind out of the sails of the Opposition ; 
and there is to be no inquiry. For our part, for reasons 
which we have stated, we do not regret this decision. 
Indeed, as the Prime Minister pointed out, it would 
be practically impossible to hold an inquiry now that 
Mr. im Thurn has admitted that he was responsible 
for handing the letter to the Daily Mail, and has thus 
made it clear that it was never a “secret official 
document ” at any time, and may have been in the 
hands of any number of people. There still remains, 
of course, the mystery created by Mr. Marlowe’s 
letter, namely as to the sources from which he obtained 
his second copy of the letter and as to what lies behind 
his boastful and injurious assurance that once the 
letter was in the hands of certain Government Depart- 
ments there could be no serious difficulty about his 
obtaining a copy of it. This mystery remains to be 
cleared up, but probably it never will be, for the reasons 
stated by Mr. Baldwin. 
* * * 

This was perhaps the most interesting point that 
came out during the debate. Mr. Baldwin pointed 
out that if there were an inquiry the only available 
witness who could be summoned for examination 
would be Mr. Marlowe himself, and that if he declined 
to give evidence, on the plea of editorial privilege, 
it would be impossible in practice, if not in law, to 
force him to do so. We do not know that this particular 
aspect of editorial privilege has ever been so publicly 
and explicitly recognised as it was recognised on 
Monday by the Prime Minister. His opinion will 
hot, of course, constitute a precedent in the legal 














sense, but it should certainly do a good deel to establish 
the principle on a firm basis, especially as it was 
supported by strong practical arguments. The Prime 
Minister pointed out that all you could do in such a 
case would be to commit the editor to the Clock Tower 
or possibly even to prison, but that if you did anything 
of that kind you would have the whole of the Press 
and public opinion against you and it would be 
impossible to maintain the imprisonment for long. 
This, of course, is the editor’s real security—that the 
whole Press would support his refusal to betray a 
confidence. It is true that in this case Mr. Marlowe 
would hardly deserve such support, since he has already 
half betrayed his informants and seriously though 
safely libelled the Civil Service, but even so he would 
probably get it; and in any case the principle 
stands, and will stand. 
aS * * 


It is rather difficult to estimate the chances of the 
re-revised Prayer Book, which has been published 
this week, being accepted by Parlianient. The changes 
are more verbal than real. They may possibly suffice 
to induce a small number of Protestants to change over 
or at least abstain from voting, but to an equal extent 
they are likely to alienate Anglo-Catholics, many of 
whom have always been inclined to the policy of 
leaving things as they are and will now be still more so 
inclined. It would seem, indeed, that the Archbishop 
is face to face with an insoluble dilemma. Unless 
he makes real concessions to Protestant views regarding 
the reservation of the Sacrament, the House of Commons 
will not accept the Book. On the other hand, if he does 


make such concessions, a great many of the clergy 
will ignore the new regulations and defy the authority 
of the Bishops ; and not a few certainly of the Bishops 
themselves will decline in such a case to take the stern 
disciplinary measures which would be necessary to 
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enforce their authority. Thus, the new Book would 
fail in its primary purpose, namely, that of preventing 
** disorders ” and averting the danger of schism between 
the two wings of the Anglican Church. The Archbishop 
has, therefore, almost as little to hope from the passage 
as from the rejection of the new Book. Though, as 
we have said, prophecy is not easy in this matter, we 
are certainly inclined to think that public opinion has 
been hardening during the past month or two in favour 
of “no change,” and that when the new Book 
comes before the House of Commons again it will be 
rejected by an even larger majority than last time. 
* * * 


The Soviet plan for universal and complete 
disarmament has caused some discomfort at Geneva. 
No one, of course—not even M. Litvinoff himself— 
thinks it is practical politics; but it serves as an 
unpleasant reminder of the differing aims and anxieties 
of the “ capitalist Powers.’”’ The Germans rally to 
it because they are naturally more interested in dis- 
armament than security. The French want security 
first, last and all the time, and smell danger even in the 
discussion of this suicidal project. Mr. Gibson is 
indignant at the suggestion that there is anything in 
common between such a madcap scheme and the 
practical American proposal of the “ outlawry of war.” 
Lord Cushendun, to the general surprise, picked the 
thing up and took it to pieces. He made an 
undoubtedly clever speech, and his critical analysis 
seems on the whole to have been very effective. There 
are certain possible advantages in giving this much of 
serious attention to the Russian plan. It may help 
to conciliate the Russians, and even dispose them to 
separate what is practicable from what is absurd and 
to go on discussing that with the rest of us. And 
whether the Soviet Government’s policy is fudge or 
not, its detailed examination may force other Govern- 
ments to consider and to justify, if they can—and, if 
they cannot, to modify—their own policies. 





* * * 


The protracted dispute between the Financial Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations and the Bulgarian 
Government has had a satisfactory ending, and M. 
Moloff, the Bulgarian Finance Minister, has received 
the League’s sanction for the conclusion of a foreign 
loan of four and a half millions sterling. The chief 
purposes of the loan are to ensure the stabilisation of 
the lev, to secure the emancipation of the Bulgarian 
National Bank from government control, and _ to 
assist the construction of railways and other public 
works. It was the Financial Committee’s insistence on 
this complete independence of the National Bank that 
caused the long delay in the negotiations; but both 
parties have now made concessions. The Financial 
Committee has modilied some of its demands, while 
the Bulgarians have admitted in principle the necessity 
of converting the National Bank into an independent 
institution. Pending its conversion, the Bank, like all 
other National Banks which have been set up with the 
League’s assistance, will receive a foreign technical 
adviser. But unfortunately this success is clouded 
by the threat of a political crisis in Bulgaria. 
M. Liaptcheff's Government is in danger not merely 
from the Opposition, but from malcontents within his 
own coalition. The leader of the revolt is M. Tsankoff, 





the former Prime Minister, but it is said that the 
real force behind it is the reactionary military group, 
who are hankering after sterner methods of dealing 
with ‘‘ subversive elements.” A _ restoration of the 
regime of persecution of two or three years ago 
would clearly be deplorable, and any violent efforts 
in that direction could not fail to imperil the prospects 


of the loan. 
* * * 


The Prime Minister has refused to receive a deputation 
from the Miners’ Federation, which desires to lay before 
him the desperate plight of the workers in certain 
of the coalfields. Sir Kingsley Wood, on behalf of 
the Ministry of Health, has declared in the House of 
Commons that, while the position in South Wales 
is serious, he has no evidence that the various agencies 
of social assistance, though necessarily subjected to 
great strain, are inadequate to deal with the situation, 
In other words, the attitude of the Government is 
still that the position of the distressed colliery areas 
is none of its affair, although it is common knowledge 
that the entire life of some towns and villages, especially 
in South Wales, has been cut away by the closing 
down of the industries on which they depend. To 
suggest that private charity is adequate to deal with 
even the most pressing social needs of these areas is 
the merest mockery. Even in Durham and Northum- 
berland and the Westof Scotland, which have been 
hitherto less hard hit than some of the valleys of South 
Wales, the position is rapidly growing desperate. 
There is need not only for emergency measures of relief, 
but also for definite help in getting new industries 
started in these places, or, where this cannot be done, 
in helping the families, who have no prospect of employ- 
ment locally, to migrate to more favourably situated 
areas. Mr. Baldwin prefers to turn his blind eye to 
the distress in these helpless devastated districts. 
It is of a piece with the rest of his policy—a surface 
amiability which hides a fundamental callousness to 
human suffering and even to social decay. 

* * * 


Mr. Churchill, in his reply to the deputation of indust- 
rialists which waited upon him this week, dropped yet 
another hint about the possible contents of his forth- 
coming Budget. If, as he has hinted before, changes are 
introduced with a view to lightening the burden of 
local rates, they will be coupled, he now suggests, with 
some devices for the checking of municipal expenditure. 
It is, of course, impossible from this general hint to 
discover precisely what Mr. Churchill means ;_ but his 
words, taken in conjunction with the recent activities 
of his colleague, Mr. Chamberlain, at the Ministry of 
Health, need to be read as a warning by those who are 
concerned to safeguard local independence of central 
financial control. Everyone knows that local rates 
are a most unsatisfactory form of taxation ; but there 
is no other ready means (except the taxation of land 
values, which raises questions too big to be discussed 
here) of giving local bodies a source of revenue inde- 
pendent of the national exchequer. The system of 
grants-in-aid already gives the central government, it 
most services, a very powerful influence in the control 
of local expenditure. Increased grants are clearly 
needed, especially in the distressed areas ; and certain 
services, such as the maintenance of the unemployed, 
ought to be taken wholly out of local hands. But any 
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plan for imposing a fresh central control on the expen- 
diture of the local authorities through the Budget ought 
jn our view to be regarded with the gravest suspicion. 
The independence of local government is in danger 
enough from the whips of Mr. Chamberlain and his 
auditors. There is no need for Mr. Churchill’s scorpions 
as well. 
* * ** 

The sub-committee appointed by the recent conference 
between the “Mond” group of employers and the 
Trades Union Congress General Council began its 
work this week. Its first task is to define the scope 
of the proposed joint inquiry, and it has before it a 
long list of points put down for consideration by both 
groups. Clearly, the choice at this stage lies between 
a detailed investigation, which is bound to take a 
considerable time, and an attempt to reach speedy 
agreement on a few points. Sir Harold Bowden, one 
of the employers concerned, has written to the Times 
strongly urging that this latter course should be followed, 
and discussion concentrated on points calling for 
immediate action. It must, however, be remembered 
that the conference has no authority to commit anyone, 
and that its recommendations can be translated into 
action only by subsequent endorsement by Trade 
Unions and employers’ associations in _ particular 
industries. In these circumstances, there is something 
to be said for giving the conference a fairly wide scope, 
and there seems no reason why this should not be done 
without unduly delaying the proceedings. As Sir 
Harold Bowden says, the business of the conference 
is not to collect fresh facts, but to draw conclusions 
from facts that are already available. If this is kept 
in mind, there should be ample scope for covering a 
wide ground in a relatively short time. 

** * * 

The engineers and the shipyard workers are both in 
the midst of their negotiations for an increase in 
wages. The shipyard Trade Unions have now rejected 
the offer, hedged round with so many conditions as to 
deprive it of most of its value, of a small advance to a 
section of their membership, and are pressing for an 
all-round increase. The engineers have similarly 
demanded a general advance, and in both cases the 
employers are taking time to consider their reply. 
It is, of course, matter of common agreement that in 
both shipbuilding and engineering the existing wages 
are quite abnormally low, having been beaten down 
during the prolonged depression in a highly competitive 
group of industries largely dependent on export. There 
are, however, reasons why these low wages should be a 
cause of disquiet to the employers as well as to their 
recipients. British engineering and British shipbuilding 
both depend essentially on the maintenance of a high 
degree of skill among the workers employed in them. 
Low wages may not destroy skill ; but they have already 
caused many of the best artisans to emigrate to the 


United States and seriously checked the recruitment of 
skilled apprentices. Good wages must be paid to 


skilled 


workers, or the whole basis of British high- 
quality production is in danger of being destroved. 
It is doubtless true that the change from time to piece- 
work has tended to increase earnings in comparison 
with rates of wages. But this change has done most 
for the less skilled workers. The fundamental trouble 


to-day lies in the low earnings paid for the highest 
degree of skill. 


The Electricity Commissioners have now prepared 
and issued their third regional scheme under the 
Electricity (Supply) Act of 1926. The present scheme 
deals with Central England, including both the West 
and Eastern Midlands, and covering such big towns 
as Birmingham, Nottingham, Leicester and Stoke-on- 
Trent. It thus deals with a very important and rapidly 
developing industrial area, in which there is room for 
a great increase in the use of electrical puwer. It also 
covers several important coalfields, and raises directly 
the question of the relations which ought to exist 
between the collieries and the authorities concerned 
with electrical generation. The area covered has at 
present forty-six generating stations, of which twenty- 
one are definitely scheduled for closing over a period 
of years, and six others are only continued on a 
temporary arrangement. A big new station is to be 
constructed at Ironbridge on the Severn, and _ this, 
with three of the existing big stations, is to be the basis 
of the new interconnected system of power supply. 
The Midland counties form a region in which there 
exist already a number of large-scale power companies 
supplving considerable areas, so that the changes intro- 
duced under the new scheme will be less considerable 
than in the other two regions for which plans have been 
issued. The scheme, of course, is not yet in final 
form, and is open still to any criticisms levelled against 
it by electrical concerns or municipal bodies in the 
area affected. But it seems likely to go through with 
less opposition than was met by the highly controversial 
London and Home Counties regional scheme. 

* ** * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Since the Equal 
Franchise Bill applies automatically to elections in the 
Six Counties of the quota of members who are returned 
to Westminster, it is obvious that were it merely to 
avoid confusion a measure of the same kind must be 
adopted for elections to the Northern Parliament. 
Lord Craigavon proposes to couple with the extension 
of the franchise to young women a scheme for the 
abolition of proportional representation, and it is 
expected that the passage of the Bill into law will be 
followed by a General Election in the late autumn. 
Nationalists and Labour are preparing to offer strong 
resistance to the elimination of proportional repre- 
sentation, though if seats are not unfairly redistributed 
—a biggish “if”? unfortunately—a return to single- 
member constituencies might hit the Government quite 
as hard as its opponents. Under the existing system 
should the local optionists make a strong push Ministers 
would be fairly sure of getting a large proportion of 
Nationalist second preferences, whereas in three- 
cornered contests in single-member constituencies they 
will have to rely on their own strength. Lord Craig- 
avon’s latest speech suggests that he has no illusions as 
to the number of disgruntled Unionists who may make 
things awkward for him at the polls. He warns his 
followers that ‘‘ serious mischief is impending,” and 
he appears to be particularly annoyed at the emergence 
at this stage of an Ulster Liberal group. The danger 
from this source is probably more apparent than real. 
Liberalism is a plant that thrives badly on Irish soil, 
and if, as is suspected, the new movement represents 
an experiment in grafting from the other side of the 
Channel it is not destined to strike its roots deep in the 
Six Counties. Much more important is the announce- 
ment that Northern Redmondites and Republicans, who 
so obligingly plaved their opponents’ game, have at 
last settled their quarrel. A compact Nationalist 
Party under the leadership of a Parliamentarian like 
Mr. Devlin, working in conjunction with Labour and 
the Independents, would make all the difference in the 
Northern Parliament. 
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INDIAN CLAIMS AND ENGLISH 
INSULTS 


ERTAIN articles and comments that have 
appeared in our columns during the past few 


weeks relating to the task of the Simon 
Commission have received an unusual amount of 


attention and adverse criticism throughout the Indian 
Nationalist Press. Much of that attention would 
appear to be due to the fact that Indian Nationalists 
have in the past—quite rightly—regarded this journal 
as one that was friendly to Nationalist aspirations. 
So we were; and so we remain. And if we have felt 
obliged to point out that in connection with the Simon 
Commission a good many, if not the majority, of Indian 
leaders have been making fools of themselves, we have 
done so in strong language perhaps, but certainly with 
no unfriendly intention. Nationalist ‘ aspirations ” 
are all very well, but when they pass all reasonable 
limits and are expressed in an attempt to bully England 
into surrender by a flamboyant boycott of an unex- 
pectedly well-composed Commission, then we are bound 
to protest against such blind folly in fairly emphatic 
terms. 

The comment of ours which has aroused the most 
criticism, has indeed been widely described as an 
“insult ” to India, appeared in our issue of Decem- 
ber 31st, and ran as follows: 

The demand of the National Congress for a ‘* round-table 
conference of plenipotentiaries’’ is plain nonsense. India 
has not and cannot have any “ plenipotentiaries ’—has not, 
that is to say, any leaders who can speak authoritatively in 
the name of the people and can command the obedience of 


the people—or even indeed that of their own nominal fol- 
lowers. That is one of the roots of the whole difliculty. 


> 


There is no Indian “ nation’ with which we can negotiate. 
It appears that many Indian politicians attach too much 
importance to the Irish precedent. But there is no effective 
analogy between the two cases. The Southern Irish were, 
and are, a nation, and what is more, they were a nation in 
arms. We could deal with their leaders, knowing that they 
could both speak for their country and in the last resort— 
despite the fanatic de Valera—trule it. But there is no cor- 
responding body in India with which we can conceivably 
negotiate. We cannot, in fact, “ negotiate” at all ; we can only 
impose this settlement or that. It is an unfortunate position, 
but until the Hindu and Moslem leaders of India are prepared 
to accept responsibility for the maintenance of law and order 
without calling for the help of British troops there would 
seem to be no way out of it.’ 
The head and front of our offending is contained in the 
sentence which we have italicised. Yet it certainly 
is not an insult ; it is not even an expression of opinion ; 
it is plain statement of fact. Any settlement that can 
be imagined, even if it embodied every demand of the 
Indian National Congress, would be, in present cireum- 
stances, an ‘‘ imposed ”’ settlement—a settlement, that 
is to say, which would not stand for a day, or ever, 
indeed, come into effective operation at all, unless there 
were British troops there to protect it, and to “‘ impose ” 
it upon the heterogeneous mixture of races and creeds 
of which modern India is composed. 

It is necessary to recur again and again to this point, 
because it is one that Indian politicians, almost 
without exception, steadily refuse to face. Yet until 
they face it there can be no serious discussion—still 





less “‘ negotiations ”’ or “ conferences of plenipotenti- 
aries ’’—about the future government of India. Mr. 
Collins and Mr. Griffith did not ask us to leave our 


army in Ireland; on the contrary, they insisted upon 


—$—— 


its instant withdrawal, knowing that they were quite 
capable of ruling their own country. Are there any 
responsible Indian leaders who would ask for the 
withdrawal of the British Army from India, who would 
indeed regard such a withdrawal as other than a base 
betrayal of their cause? Do those two prominent 
“boycotters,” Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Pundit 
Motilal Nehru, desire us to leave them alone? The 
latter might perhaps declare on a platform that he does 
so desire, but if he had the slightest reason to fear that 
his desire might be fulfilled he would be the first to fal] 
on his knees and eat his words, and beg us to stay— 
since if we were to go he and his like would immediately 
becomeno bodies. 

Such plain language as this is, no doubt, rude; but 
the Indian leaders have been talking so much dangerous 
nonsense lately that they force us to speak plainly and 
rudely. We wish them no evil, on the contrary, we 
wish to see them develop a much greater capacity than 
they have at present for really authoritative leadership. 
Instead they seem merely to be trying to let loose forces 
which they cannot themselves even hope to be able to 
control. Nehru, the other day, demanded immediate 
Dominion Home Rule, but only as “a step towards 
complete independence.” How are we to answer such 
insincere and nonsensical rhetoric? If we were to 
retire to-morrow India would immediately break up 
in a congeries of innumerable petty tyrannies, and 
Nehru and his friends would be left out altogether, 
since they do not possess even the minimum qualifica- 
tions that are required of a successful tyrant. If one 
puts this dilemma to them they reply, in effect, “ Oh, 
but of course you must not desert us. That would be 
treachery. One day we will have an army of our own 
if you will give us the chance—perhaps in twenty-five 
years—but in the meantime you ought to hand over 
the whole of the civil government to us.” Even to the 
most enthusiastic of European “ nationalists”? such a 
demand cannot seem impressive—a demand for a 
system of *‘ national independence,” based upon foreign 
bayonets! If it were possible for us to agree to it— 
which, of course, it is not—it could only result in the 
very worst sort of oligarchic tyranny, the tyranny of 
Hindu over Moslem, of rich over poor, of caste over 
out-caste. Such a thing is not to be thought of. Rather 
than that, let us leave India, and allow her to settle 
her problems in the manner in which they always were 
settled before we went there—by the sword. 

The proposal that a native Indian army should be 
created in a decade or so to replace our own is plausible 
enough on the face of it. But it does not seem to be a 
very practical proposal. There are two difficulties. 
The first is that, even on the small scale now being 
attempted, volunteers for the commissioned ranks are 
few, and not of very good quality. There is plenty of 
material, but many of the best men have married very 
young, refuse to leave their wives and children for the 
loneliness of barrack life, and are intolerant of all forms 
of military discipline. Of those who do seek commis- 
sions the majority altogether refuse to serve in purely 
Indian regiments, often prefer, indeed, to retire—after 
having passed through Sandhurst—rather than to give 
up their professional association with their European 
soldier colleagues. The second difficulty is that, even 
if it were possible to form efficient units—regiments, 
brigades, divisions—on a purely native basis, such 
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an army would have no reasonable chance of remaining 
an army in the absence of any strong foreign central 
co-ordinating authority. Possessing no common loyalty, 
jt would break up into hundreds of armies. 

The honest facing of facts of this kind — which Indian 
jeaders in their hearts understand at least as well as 
we do—is a quite indispensable preliminary to any 
serious discussion of the present possibilities of enlarging 
the sphere of Indian self-government. Probably no 
further enlargement is at all feasible just now— 
but to assert even that much definitely would be to 
anticipate the findings of the Royal Commission. Minor 
improvements, especially in connection with Provincial 
autonomy, may be practicable. But the Central Govern- 
ment must remain essentially autocratic until the day 
comes when the Indian leaders can say, ‘‘ Now you may 
go, we need your bayonets no longer.” That day is 
not likely to come very soon. Meanwhile we can only 
regard demands for ‘independence ” or ‘‘ Dominion 
Status’ as mere rhetorical insincerities. We do not 
insult India by referring to these obvious facts. It is 
they who insult us by assuming that we may be bullied 
or persuaded into shutting our eyes to them. If they 
talk nonsense we can reply only with silence, or with 
words which they take for insults. When they begin 
to talk sense, and abandon their ‘‘ boycotting ” and 
their silly claims for “ national independence,” some 
useful conversation may become possible. 


THE DIFFUSION OF OWNERSHIP 


T is a matter of common agreement among all persons 
whose opinion is worth considering at all that wealth 
is far too unevenly divided. This means two things— 

that the disparity of incomes between rich and poor is much 
too great to be even plausibly defended on any ground of 
either service or expediency, and that the ownership of 
property is so concentrated in the hands of a small section 
of the community as to give that section a quite undue 
position of power and privilege. There are, indeed, many 
small property-owners ; but their small property, in so far 
as it is invested, gives them practically no control over the 
enterprises in which it is embarked, and it is very doubtful 
if they stand even to get a fair return on their investments in 
comparison with the bigger owners. On both these grounds 
—the undue inequality of incomes and the undue weight 
given to large ownership—our present economic system 
is to some extent condemned by reformers of every 
school. 

But there is no similar unanimity about the remedy ; 
and the difference extends not only to what is practicable 
here and now, but also to what is ultimately to be desired. 
For while one school of thought looks forward, not neces- 
sarily to a general “ socialisation of the means of production, 
distribution and exchange,” but at any rate to a great 
extension of the sphere of direct social ownership, another 
puts forward as its ideal a wide diffusion of individual 
property based on the continuance of private enterprise 
over practically the whole industrial field. This latter 
ideal is, for example, plainly involved in the policy proposed 
in the recent Liberal Industrial Report, where again and 
again the wider distribution of private property is held 
up as the alternative to the Socialist idea of public owner- 
ship. The Liberal ‘“ reporters” see that “ private enter- 
prise” cannot be given even a plausible justification unless 
the Ownership of property can be more evenly and broadly 
spread over the community as a whole. They see that the 


propertyless, or almost propertyless, wage-earner will turn 
almost inevitably to Socialism unless he can be given a 
larger stake in the existing system. They see that the 
claim of property to take the residual profits of industry 
on the plea that it is the sole “* risk-taker ’’ cannot possibly 
be sustained ; for what of the risks—of unemployment and 
under-employment, accident and disease, of loss of the 
market value of a painfully acquired skill, of low wages 
due to the mismanagement of those in authority over him— 
which the wage-earner is compelled to suffer every day ? 
Seeing this, they realise that the claims of property must be 
greatly modified, and ownership itself put on a far broader 
basis if Socialism is not to carry the day. 

The “ diffusion of ownership ”’ therefore occupies a prom- 
inent place among the proposals put forward in the Liberal 
Report ; and a wide variety of means is suggested with this 
object in view. Naturally, the Liberals, in their search 
for a policy, have been attracted by the schemes widely 
practised in the United States, with a view to attracting 
the small investor and the manual worker to become 
sharers in industrial ownership. As everyone knows, 
American concerns have of late years made very great 
efforts to broaden their ownership basis both by persuading 
their customers to take up stock, and by devising various 
plans for giving their employees a stake in the concern in 
which they work. Professor T. N. Carver, observing this 
tendency, has gone so far as to state that it constitutes a 
real ‘* economic revolution,” and that the United States is 
the only country in which such a revolution has really 
taken place. But even he distinguishes sharply between 
the general tendency to a broadening of the basis of indus- 
tial ownership and the special tendency to make the work- 
man into a stock-holder in the concern in which he 
works, 

The merits and defects of a more general diffusion of 
industrial ownership are clearly bound up with the nature 
of the stocks and shares which find their way into the pub- 
lic’s hands. Generally speaking, it is good neither for the 
small investor nor for the community that the ownership 
of speculative securities should be widely diffused. The 
buying of such securities is, for the small investor, always 
more or less a gamble; and a gamble is just what he can- 
not afford. Moreover, the more widely such securities 
are held among the public, the more inexpert is the gambling 
likely to be, and accordingly the wider and more irrational 
the fluctuations in share-values. If the small investor comes 
largely into this field, his coming is bound to increase busi- 
ness instability, and to worsen the position, both for the 
community and for himself. He can, indeed, safely take 
part in the holding of some of the more speculative issues 
if he acts corporately, through an Investment Trust ; but 
the inexpert small gambler, operating on his own, is 
an unmitigated nuisance. 

If, therefore, ownership is to be more widely diffused 
among persons of small means, it is highly desirable that 
they should either confine themselves to relatively safe 
investments (and that every possible inducement should be 
given to them to do this), or that they should operate col- 
lectively, through investment agencies on the model of the 
Co-operative Investment Trusts already in successful 
existence. If this view is correct, broadcast methods of 
share-hawking are obviously most undesirable from the 
social standpoint. Indeed, the case for the diffusion of 
property on this basis assumes a form which, instead of 
proving antagonistic to the extension of public enterprise, 
is highly favourable to it. For the best type of investment 
for the small owner operating directly is the State or 
municipal security, or the security of some public corpora- 
tion having the State’s guarantee behind it. 

The proposal to broaden the basis of capitalism by devel- 
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oping plans for the diffusion of stock-ownership by employees 
raises quite different considerations. For any such plan 
inevitably contravenes the first cardinal principle of prudent 
investment—that of the “spreading” of risks. The 
workman who has been trained to a particular trade is all 
too great a sharer in its risks without assuming in addition 
any risk of ownership related to it. Ask the cotton oper- 
atives, who are now in thousands paying for their lack of 
prudence in terms at once of low wages, of no dividends 
on their savings, and of actual calls for new money on 
partly paid shares at a time when they are most unable to 
stand the strain. These workers have sunk their savings 
in the industry which employs—or fails to employ—them ; 
and they are paying the penalty. Surely it is evident that 
the holding out of any special inducement to workmen to 
invest in the businesses in which they work should be 
regarded with the gravest suspicion. 

But, it is suggested, while this may be true of the work- 
man investing his own money, it does not apply when the 
shares are given to him, in whole or in part, as a bonus 
on wages. It applies to a precisely equal extent. If the 
business can afford to pay the workman this bonus, it ought 
to pay him in the form that will yield him the greatest 
economic advantage and security. If it is urged that it 
rannot really afford to pay him except in its own shares, 
the admission strongly suggests that the workman is being 
given not a real, but a fictitious, value. And, if it is sug- 
gested that the bonus is a free gift, which the employer may 
make in any form he chooses, without giving the workman 
any right to grumble, the answer is that this is to beg 
precisely the point that is under discussion ; for it assumes 
that the workman has no right or claim to a share in the 
residual profits of industry. 

That he has such a claim seems to us to follow from the 
admission that the rewards of industry are at present 
inequitably shared, or that incomes are unfairly apportioned. 
If the diffusion of ownership among the workers is put 
forward as a means of righting these inequalities, it is 
plainly a matter of right and not of any mere charity on 
the part of the existing owners. The redress of the present 
wrong distribution is, indeed, urgently needed; _ but 
employee share-holding, whether through profit-sharing or 
co-partnership, or through any other device, seems to us the 
worst of all possible means of attempting to remedy the 
injustice. 

A rise in wages is, for the workman, obviously preferable, 
wherever it can be secured, to a share in profits. Let it be 
agreed that this is not always possible. Even so, a cash 
bonus is far better than a share in the industry in which 
the workman works, because it can be placed prudently, 
on the principle of “‘ spreading ” risks, in some relatively 
safe investment well away from the industry in question. 
Alternatively, a bonus paid in State or municipal bonds 
would be free from objection, and would have the advantage 
over a cash bonus of encouraging saving in a safe and useful 
form. In our view, therefore, the broadening of the basis 
of ownership has nothing to do with the conflict between 
Socialism and private enterprise. A community in which 
all the vital services were run directly under communal 
control could have as broad a basis of ownership as might 
be desired—with the State and the Local A.uthorities as the 
safe care-takers and insurers of the private savings of the 
people. Such an ideal accords far better with the principles 
of sound investment for the small saver than any possible 
attempt to diffuse more widely the ownership of privately 
controlled industrial undertakings. In short, the assumed 
antithesis is wrong. The diffusion of ownership is fully 
compatible both with private enterprise and with the 
greatest degree of industrial socialisation that it may prove 
expedient to introduce. 


ae 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS 


Paris, March 19th. 

ARLIAMENT has risen. It has wearily reached the 

end of its four years’ mandate. Everybody jn 

France seems to agree with the verdict that never 
was a more futile Chamber elected. The Radicals, who 
took office in 1924 with such fine, careless rapture, confess 
to failure, though they put the blame upon some vague 
financial powers. The Socialists repudiate their former 
connection with the Radicals. The Moderates point 
exultantly to the broken promises of their adversaries, 
The public has become still more scornful of the Palais 
Bourbon. I cannot remember a legislative period ending 
in such an atmosphere of disappointment and _ general 
condemnation. For my part, despite this quasi-unanimity, 
I consider that the past four years have been exceedingly 
fruitful, and that, with all its mistakes, the 1924-1928 
Parliament has a remarkable record of accomplishment. 
It is true that some of the results have been obtained 
against the will of the dominant parties. It is true that 
an appalling incompetence, an incredible fanaticism, have 
been displayed. But two things stand out prominently 
and precisely—France has begun to make peace with 
Germany, and has begun to stabilise her currency. 

No Frenchman should spare his criticism of the politicians. 
They have proved themselves to be muddling doctrinaires, 
greedy place-seekers, insincere turncoats. They have 
behaved after the manner of their kind. Many of their 
blunders have been noted in these columns. To ask for 
approval of them would be ludicrous. Yet whoever is 
capable of some detachment will not only admit, but will 
proclaim, the enormous advance that France has made 
during their stormy reign. Repelling both Bolshevism 
and Fascism—and, indeed, all forms of dictatorship—one 
is, nevertheless, bound to ask occasionally whether 
Parliamentarians matter as much as is usually supposed. 
The French Parliamentarians committed nearly every 
possible mistake. France survived, and has come out of 
this welter of wrongdoing stronger than ever. Readers 
of THe New Statesman scarcely need to be reminded 
that most of what has happened was—inevitably— 
anticipated in these articles. In 1924 it was apparent that 
the Radicals would fail, that sooner or later the majority 
would change sides. I pointed out, too, that there must 
be a reconsideration of foreign policy—though it must 
not be forgotten that I still make serious reservations 
concerning the alleged changes in the fundamental foreign 
policy of France. When the franc, owing to amazing 
mismanagement, was at its lowest, I urged over and over 
again that there must be a recovery. Nor was I mistaken 
about the persons who would effect that recovery. The 
exaggerated hopes that were placed upon M. Caillaux were 
given their right value, and when M. Poincaré, after a 
wholesale collapse of reputations, consented to act as 
Finance Minister in 1926, it was intimated here, as a 
probability, that he would succeed, and would stay in his 
post until the elections. 








I recall this sequence of judgments not in a spirit of 
idle vanity, but as an illustration of the curious inevitability 
that seems to me inherent in French political life. Abroad, 
the French are fated to be misunderstood. They are 
misunderstood at this moment, especially in the realm of 
foreign affairs, chiefly because they are prominent in thelt 
support of the League of Nations. They are misunderstood 
to their advantage, just as formerly they were misunderstood 
to their disadvantage. But, if proper allowance is made 
for their verbalism, it is not really difficult to ascertain 
the direction in which they are moving. That verbalism 
often obscures events. Nobody has more plainly exposed 
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the limitations of M. Herriot and M. Poincaré than I have, 
but, looking back upon these four years, I affirm that the 
two chief figures in French politics have been M. Herriot 
and M. Poincaré. 

M. Herriot came to grief over the financial problems, 
just as M. Poincaré, in the preceding Parliament, came to 
grief over the foreign problems. But M. Herriot did 
wonderful work in the foreign domain in rectifying the 
errors of M. Poincaré, just as M. Poincaré did wonderful 
work in the financial domain in rectifying the errors of 
M. Herriot and his_ successors. M. Herriot was 
unquestionably needed. It is possible that M. Poincaré, 
who had accepted the nomination of the Dawes Commission, 
would have acted upon its report; but it was far better 
that anew man should carry out the necessary modifications 
in the foreign policy of France. To M. Herriot we owe the 
application of the Dawes plan, which was the turning-point 
in Franco-German relations. To him we owe the evacuation 
of the Ruhr. After his downfall, M. Briand, who is supple 
and eloquent, moved further along the same lines; and 
the various economic accords, whether of a private or of a 
governmental character, which were afterwards concluded, 
and which imply a concrete Franco-German co-operation, 
as distinct from the purely sentimental Franco-British 
entente, were, directly or indirectly, the outcome of the 
Herriot regime. M. Herriot made possible the Locarno 
Pact and the admission of Germany into the League of 
Nations. M. Briand has cleverly continued the Herriot 
policy, though the evacuation of Rhineland has not been 
effected, and, in spite of appearances, M. Briand has 
grafted on the Herriot system the system of a network of 
alliances principally pivoted on Prague and Geneva. 
Whether this use of the Little Entente and of the League 
of Nations is bad or good will be seen in the sequel. 

As for the financial situation, nobody but M. Poincaré 
could, so far as one can see, have achieved virtual stabili- 
sation at a reasonable figure. That is partly due to the 
genuine skill of the former President of the Republic, and 
partly due to his prestige. The roots of the trouble go 
back to the pre-war days. They are not, of course, 
eradicated. French financial administration needs complete 
reform. That, however, is a task for the future. Finances 
were neglected during the war. They were not properly 
tackled from 1919 to 1924. The crisis, which lasted from 
1925 to July, 1926, was caused by the destruction of 
confidence. A series of lesser men could not regain the 
confidence of the country. The personality of some of 
them aroused too much opposition. Against M. Poincaré 
nothing could be urged, except a patriotic military error 
which even the Left did not really disapprove, while it 
made a special appeal to the Right. He had, by his 
seven years at the Elysée, placed himself above parties. 
He was a sort of super-President. Yet, though he had 
immense authority, he was known to be a_ strict 
Constitutionalist. There was no danger of dictatorship 
while he governed. Moreover, he accepted office on 
condition that there was a political truce. Evidence of 
the truce was furnished by the entry of M. Herriot into his 
Cabinet. M. Herriot was scolded by the party men, and 
lost the leadership of the Radicals. He fell into relative 
oblivion. But his presence in the Cabinet was decisive. 
The Radical rebels might fulminate. They might put 
themselves in opposition with the Socialists. Whatever 
they did, the Cartel des Gauches was broken. The 
aggressiveness of the Radical Party had ended. The 
so-called younger men might continue the fight, but the 
centre majority was formed. M. Poincaré could rely upon 
the Union Nationale, which daily grew in strength. There 
were plenty of attacks, but they were made by factions, 
and with each success the factions were feebler and the 
Poincarists of all parties were stronger. To-day it is 


possible to parody the phrase of Sir William Harcourt and 
exclaim, ‘‘ We are all Poincarists now!” 

Is the financial improvement real? One has not sufficient 
space at the moment to set out the position in detail, but, 
although there are grave flaws in French finance, it may 
be broadly said that the position is wonderfully improved. 
The franc is lower than it was in 1924, but it is much more 
solid than it was in 1924. It would be altogether wrong 
to compare the rates of exchange of 1924 and 1928. Poten- 
tially, whatever statistics may seem to prove, the franc 
of 1924 was in a bad way. It was bound to fall and it 
might have fallen lower than it did. Now it should not 
fall. If it were free it would rise. It should not, having 
regard to budgetary considerations, be allowed to rise— 
nor should it, having regard to fair dealings with investors, 
be allowed to fall again. It has presumably reached 
something close to its right level. M. Poincaré could 
stabilise it if he wished, but he has, I believe, several reasons 
for declining to take the final legal steps. In the first place, 
he prefers, on political grounds, to leave this formal respens- 
ibility to the new Parliament. Political stability is a 
condition of financial stability. In the second place, if 
I am not mistaker, he is reluctant, on personal grounds, 
to sign his name to a deed of stabilisation which implies 
a bankruptcy arrangement under which French nationals 
obtain only four shillings in the £. It is for a younger, 
more ambitious man, to incur the risk of future odium. 
It is not for a veteran, who has been astonishingly success- 
ful, to crown his career by an act that may hereafter be 
described as failure. He has performed the job that he 
undertook. That should suffice. Moreover, M. Poincaré 
is unwilling to close finally the debt discussions with the 
United States and with Great Britain and ratify agree- 
ments which were provisionally accepted by his pre- 
decessors. 

After the elections there is little doubt that M. Poincaré 
can stay in office if he pleases. Political labels are confusing 
in France. The Moderates may win seats or the Radicals 
may win seats. But though there is no Poincaré Party, 
most of the Moderates and most of the Radicals will go 
to the polls as Poincarists. Even when they fight against 
each other, they will fight under the Poincaré banner. 
Afterwards, they may turn against him, when they sort 
themselves out in the Chamber, but for the moment they 
dare not—speaking generally—declare themselves anti- 
Poincarists. The Radicals are temporarily dissociated 
from the Socialists. Local conditions vary, but in the bulk 
the safest Radicals are those who profess Moderate opinions 
and the safest Moderates are those who make some approach 
to the Radicals. 

It is on April 22 that the ballot boxes will beopen. Seven 
days later they will again be open in those constituencies 
where, on the first ballot, none of the candidates has secured 
an absolute majority. Where there are three or more 
candidates for one seat, it is highly probable that nobody 
will obtain more than half the votes cast. Hence the 
need for a second ballot. It is on this second ballot that 
the precise alignment of parties will be revealed. On 
the first, each man will battle for himself. There are 
many candidates with fanciful names, but there are only 
four main groups, namely, the Moderates, the Radicals, 
the Socialists, and the Communists. In each constituency 
the election will turn on the relations of the Radicals with 
the Socialists and Moderates respectively. If, in a given 
constituency the Moderate leads on the first ballot, the 
Radical may retire, asking his supporters to switch their 
votes on the second ballot to the Moderate, and so defeat 
the Socialist. Or he can help the Socialist. The Socialist, 


in his turn, can secure, if there has been a preliminary 
understanding, the victory of the Radical. This is putting 
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the case simply. There are several variations which will 
occur to every reader. Thus, if the Socialist were leading 
on the first ballot, the problem for the Radicals would be 
whether they should favour the Moderate or the Socialist 
on the second ballot. The same problem may be posed 
for the Moderates. In a constituency where the Moderate 
has no chance, will he advise his followers to vote for the 
Radical ? 

Nor can the Communists be left out of account. If 
there is, in one place, a Radical-Moderate combination, 
and, in another place, a Radical-Socialist combination, 
there might also be, in a third place, as an alternative to 
a Socialist-Radical bloc, a Socialist-Communist bloc. 
Communists and Socialists are enemies, but here and there 
the Communists will doubtless agree to vote for the Socialist 
on condition that elsewhere the Socialists vote for the 
Communist. Further complications arise from the fact 
that nobody has a constituency that he can really call 
his own. In 1919 and in 1924 the elections were under 
the system of the scrutin de liste. There were multiple- 
member constituencies. In large arews five or six candidates 
presented themselves on a ticket against five or six other 
candidates on another ticket. Last year the Chamber 
decided to go back to the system of the scrutin d’arrondisse- 
ment, that is to say, to the old single-member constituencies. 
Thus the present members of Parliament do not sit for 
any particular constituency. They and other candidates 
have had to find constituencies. There has been a scramble 
for supposedly favourable seats. But since nobody has 
had any experience of the new constituencies, nobody can 
really estimate with any confidence his prospects of election. 

The chances are that the Moderates will do fairly well, 
and that the Radicals will save themselves by repudiating 
their past and trusting to the forgetfulness of the electors. 
They will assert that they have been foremost in aiding 
M. Poincaré. The Socialists are tactically in a good position. 
They have no responsibility for the financial muddle of 
1926. Nor can they be blamed for the heavier taxation 
of 1927 and 1928. They have the advantage of being a 
genuine opposition. The Communists make a frankly 
revolutionary appeal, but though they will have much 
sympathy in their “ martyrdom,” the dice seem to be 
against them. The Royalists, who are few, and the 
semi-Royalists, will make play with the intervention of 
the Vatican in French politics by the recent ‘‘ Pontifical 
Instructions to French Roman Catholics.” The chief 
thing to remember, however, is that steadily, almost 
uninterruptedly, the tendency of the French Republic, 
in all circumstances, has been consistently towards the 
left. SIsLEY HUDDLEsTON, 


CIVILISATION 


T must always be difficult to know what to show a 
I foreign visitor, especially a Royal visitor, who 
arrives in your country eager to see the glories of 
your civilisation. The historian of Afghanistan, writing 
three hundred years hence, however, when Afghanistan 
will be the perfect State to which all Europe and 
America turn for ideas and _ inspiration, will probably 
be a little puzzled by the fact that in the year 
1928 King Amanullah during his visit to England was 
shown so many instruments of war and so few poets. 
Afghanistan in those days will be a land of poets and 
philosophers, and its inhabitants will be astonished to read 
that their former monarch, when visiting England, was 
taken to see tanks at Lulworth Cove and bombing aero- 
planes at Hendon, and was given a trip in a submarine and 
allowed to fire a torpedo off Spithead, but that he was 
never taken to see the Poet Laureate. The Afghans will 


ee 


conclude from this that England must have been an ex. 
ceedingly warlike nation with little time or inclination to 
cultivate the arts of peace. It was after his trip in the 
submarine that King Amanullah himself exclaimed: “] 
shall soon be the complete Westerner now,” assuming, 
no doubt, that a Western European is never so happy as 
when he is in a submarine. 

There is no denying that military glory is one of the 
eminent kinds of glory, and that even the most peaceable 
historians write with greater warmth of the arts of war 
than of the arts of peace. We may say what we will but, 
however small may be our bump of bellicosity, most of us 
would rather be taken to see a bombing display at Hendon 
than to see a baby clinic. I am myself the least warlike 
of human beings, but even I would hesitate between a 
bombing display and a baby clinic if I were invited to both 
on the same afternoon. Yet I am certain the baby clinic 
is, of the two, the greater sign of the progress of civilisation 
in England. Peace, unfortunately, is less theatrical than 
war: it is not, in the same measure, a good show. Peers 
occasionally wear their robes in the House of Lords, but no 
one could say that on an ordinary day the British Parliament 
looks as though it were one of the most wonderful things 
ever invented by man. Some people say that it is not, 
but many foreigners appear to look on the Houses of 
Parliament as the supreme expression of political genius 
in the history of the world. If they visited England, how- 
ever, could their enthusiasm survive attendance at half-a- 
dozen sessions of the House of Commons? Political genius 
may be there. Political genius of a very remarkable kind 
undoubtedly is there—the genius of compromise among 
millions of human beings with conflicting interests and 
conflicting ideals. But it is genius without the flourish of 
genius—genius wearing the costume of the humdrum. 
The law-courts, too, in spite of the presence of a few wigs, 
do little to justify themselves as spectacles that would 
convey to a visitor what a miraculous thing they are in the 
history of civilisation. A first visit to a court of law is, I 
think, generally disappointing. Having read the reports 
of trials in the papers, one expects a quick succession of 
dramatic question and answer, and is not prepared for the 
slowing-down of the drama as the dialogue is held up in 
order to give time to the most dilatory note-taker in the 
Court. When one becomes accustomed to the slow speed 
of the processes of the law, one recovers one’s dramatic 
sense, and even the tension of the pauses grows exciting. 
But the whole business seems stagnant compared with the 
quick and perilous dive of a bomber on an aeroplane. I 
would, on the whole, rather spend a day at a baby clinic 
than in a law-court. 

I do not know whether there is any way discoverable of 
making peace as fine a spectacle as war—and by war | 
mean war at a time when there is no war going on. Civi- 
lisation expresses itself as Power, and even a child is de- 
lighted by the show. Let civilisation, however, express 
itself as Justice, Wisdom, Righteousness, and immediately 
its gorgeousness and splendour wane. The Church, it 
seems to me, has it in its power to provide a spectacle from 
which no human being would willingly stay away, but the 
emptiness of the churches proves that it does not do so. 
Many churches have made it almost a virtue to be un- 
dramatic, as though drama were the enemy of religion, 
and there are Christian communities in which even 4 
church procession through the streets is regarded as 2 
justification for throwing stones. I suppose I have a 
weakness for processions, and enjoy seeing human beings 
in their theatrical moods. I do not contend that they are 
necessary to salvation, but may they not be necessary 4S 
an antidote to dullness ? 

For lack of some such element of drama in so many 
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departments of life, I should be in a quandary if I were 
asked to take a foreigner and show him what I thought 
were the most representative things in the civilisation of 
England. First, I think, I should take him into the streets 
on a Saturday night where he would see the extraordinary 
good humour of the people. That is, perhaps, the supreme 
spectacle of England, more astonishing even then tanks or 
submarines. Possibly, it is the supreme spectacle all the 
world over—mortal creatures, most of them poor, who know 
that they are mortal, and who preserve a marvellous geni- 
ality in a marvellously irritating world. Fighting for 
seats on "buses, jostled on the pavement, rushed at by motor- 
cars as they cross the road, packed like sardines at football 
matches, trodden on in trains, knowing that other people 
no more deserving than themselves have nevertheless 
better food, better clothes, better houses, they seem to enjoy 
the equality of the streets as though there were nothing 
more desirable on earth. We often hear of the prevalence 
of envy as though it were in these days an almost universal 
passion. If it is, then all one can say is that the man in 
the street—the real man in the real street—has an enviable 
gift for disguising his feelings. 

From the streets I think I should take the visitor next 
toa good hospital, where he would see good humour trium- 
phant amid even more difficult cireumstances—the good 
humour of patients responsive to the good humour of 
overworked nurses. Heaven knows I have no wish to 
praise all nurses: I have known nurses who, if we all had 
our deserts, ought to have been doing time. But the 
good nurse is a figure so beautiful that she can make a 
drab hospital ward seem as lovely as a painting by Fra 
Angelico. Most hospital nurses, unfortunately—even the 
good ones—have one vice: they think they know how to 
make a patient comfortable in bed, and have no more notion 
than the Man in the Moon how a human being wishes to 
have his pillow arranged under his head, or the blankets 
round his shoulders. When they try to do this, we have a 
truly lamentable spectacle unworthy of the civilisation of 
England. 

In order to show the visitor yet another expression of 
English civilisation at its best, I should go with him to 
Twickenham to a Rugby football match. Here, perhaps, 
better than anywhere else we see evidence of the triumph 
of civilisation over the barbarian in man. Rugby football 
isa game that could be played without bloodshed only by 
civilised men. It is played by thirty extremely violent 
animals who have every temptation to tear each other 
to pieces, and yet the violence is so beautifully controlled 
that it is turned into a grace, and is a spectacle for Chris- 
tians. If the League of Nations were wise it would try to 
get Rugby football adopted as a substitute for war, though 
a small League of Nations army might have to be retained 
for the protection of the referee against the followers of the 
international team that lost. But even the rowdiest 
scenes in such circumstances could not be worse than war, 
and in time the spectators, like the players, might possibly 
learn to accept the decisions of the referee. 

At the same time, having shown the visitor the chief 
sights of England and the glories of her civilisation—a 
ship-building yard (at present idler than it ought to be), 
fields (also idler than they ought to be), Suffolk punches and 
prize cattle at a horse and cattle show, old farmhouses, 
harbours and fishing-fleets, a bookshop, an old-fashioned 
country hotel with an old-fashioned landlord behind the 
bar—I should have to explain to him that the civilisation 
of the country was, generally speaking, in a state of decay. 
I should have to tell him that there were once horses on 
the roads where there are now machines, that the harbour 
Was once crowded with sails that is now crowded with 
engines, that soldiers in red coats and hansom-cabs were 


once the commonest sights in the streets, that much that 
is now town was once country, and that, in order to find 
any improvement, you have to turn to the mechanical 
things—wireless, the aeroplane, the gramophone, the tank, 
and the submarine. New houses, I fancy, are better than 
new houses used to be, but even so they are not as good 
as old houses. And there may be other improvements 
not visible to the eye. But, on the whole, I think that the 
things King Amanullah has seen are the real wonders of 
modern England. Still, he might have been taken to see a 
play of Shakespeare’s so that he could have realised the 
kind of thing the country could produce before the wonders 
of machinery ruined everything. v. &. 


Correspondence 
THE ADVERTISING OF BOOKS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Stanley Unwin is perfectly right when he says that 
ridiculous and sweeping statements are made about the adver- 
tising of books. I have made some myself. Publishers do not 
always resist the temptation to make sweeping and ridiculous 
statements either. Mr. Unwin himself commits himself to the 
assertion that primarily the interest of advertising agents in book 
advertising “lies in increased expenditure regardless of the 
economic considerations.” If anyone said that primarily the 
interest of a doctor lay in keeping people ill regardless of the 
economic considerations, even a child would want to know what 
was to become of the doctor’s practice. How long could an 
advertising agent retain his practice if he had no regard for the 
economic consequences of the advice tendered to his clients ? 

Is it true to say that a “* publisher who, as the result of re- 
peated advertisements, has secured a buyer, can look for no 
repetitive demand’? And is it true to suggest that the market 
even for one book is restricted if the purchaser lends his copy to 
half-a-dozen people? Mr. Unwin himself says that ‘* what 
sells books is to get people talking about them.’”’ Won’t the 
half-dozen people referred to talk about it if the book is worth 
talking about, and won’t this cause others to buy it? One 
would have said that the lending of books in this vigorous fashion 
must inevitably lead to more sales rather than to less. 

As to repetitive demand, if the publisher cannot look for 
repeat orders from individual purchasers, neither can the adver- 
tisers of gramophone records. He can look for continued 
demand, however, if as a publisher he has, and promotes by 
constructive advertising, such a reputation that the public may 
depend upon him. Despite certain limitations, it surely does 
not matter that his list is varied, for he can suit his advertising 
to the media in which it appears. He can promote his reputation 
for popular books in popular papers and his reputation for more 
serious books in more serious papers. He can do this only, 
however, if he advertises as a publisher and not as an announcer 
of individual books. Publishers create difficulties for them- 
selves now by thinking of book advertising in terms of individual 
books. This is one of the factors that makes Mr. Unwin’s 
provocative challenge practically unanswerable. Gramophone 
records are successfully advertised. Partly, no doubt, because 
the demand for them is far wider than the demand for books. 
But in spite of that wider demand I doubt very much whether 
any single gramophone record could be advertised successfully 
within the terms which Mr. Unwin lays down for a book. This 
does not prove, however, that gramophone records cannot be 
advertised, and I suggest that Mr. Unwin’s challenge, even 
though it is unanswerable, does not prove that books cannot be 
advertised. 

What publishers do not seem to realise is that advertising is a 
department of marketing, and no discussion of book advertising 
has any real value unless it includes discussion of book marketing. 
This is hardly within the scope of this letter, but the heart and 
core of the whole question lies here. Any discussion of it would 
reveal that the vast bulk of book advertising is at present 
uncreative. It does little to awaken a taste for reading ; it is 
not constructive ; hence the successful advertising of individual 
books is almost impossible, as well as wrong-headed from a 
marketing point of view. 

It is perfectly plain that the advertising which is done by 
publishers is done without confidence. A small sum is allotted 
to a particular book. It is usually spent before any dependable 
indication is revealed as to the demand likely to arise for the 
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book. And when this sum is spent, the advertising is at an end. 
Obviously the publisher never believed that the advertising paid 
for itself out of profits. If he did believe it he would go on. 
He may be correct in this judgment. If so why spend anything 
at all? This is not advertising; it is dissipation. Why not 
placate the angry author by handing him the original advertising 
appropriation ? This would certainly appease and probably 
silence him. 

The point is that the purpose behind book advertising is ill- 
considered. Publishers announce books instead of trying to 
make people read. I believe with Mr. Unwin, in spite of 
authoritative contrary opinions in my own profession, that co- 
operative advertising of books would do a great deal, and that 
at a low individual cost to publishers, to improve the conditions 
created by publishers themselves by their advertising. But 
it would have to be more imaginative than the repetition of 
absurd tags like “* Buy more books,” or ‘* Get a book a month,” 
and similar futilities. These won’t make people hunger for 
books—which is what such advertising, as indeed, all book 
advertising, should do. 

Even these suggestions go too far ahead. What needs to be 
tackled before anything is the publishers’ nervousness of the 
book trade and of any scheme for the selling of books which 
appears to affect that trade. The book trade needs to be induced 
to co-operate as other retail trades co-operate. The kind of 
sales promotion which is an essential part of the marketing and 
advertising of other commodities is practically unknown in the 
book trade. The advertising of books will never succeed until 
this condition is removed. At present publishers seem to 
be either too genteel or too conservative to attempt it. They 
would kick like steers at any proposal like the American ‘* book 
of the month” Club, for instance. Such a scheme would need 
drastic modifications, certainly, before it could succeed here. 
But it is the safest conjecture that the publishers’ opposition 
would spring from wrong reasons! They would be fearful of its 
effect on the book trade. In point of fact, the ‘ book of the 
month ” in America, in spite of being sold to sixty thousand sub- 
scribers, is also a profitable item in the retail bookshops as well. 
Retail booksellers’ sales of the “* book of the month” are not 
ruined by the selection of the book by that organisation, they are 
increased. It is my personal opinion that an individual pub- 
lisher could work a modification of this scheme with success. 
The book trade would hate it at first, but I am confident that 
subsequent events would show their objections to be groundless. 
—Yours, etc., 

The Crossway Cottage, 

Amersham. 

March 18th. 


GILBERT Russet, F.I.P.A. 





To the Editor of Tur New SraresMan. 

Srr,—The article by Mr. Stanley Unwin in your Supplement 
of March 17th is extremely interesting, but it begs one very 
important question. Writing in the triple capacity of adver- 
tising manager, author, and to some extent publisher, I can 
assure your readers that his remarks and arguments are sound, 
as far as they go. But my experience is that the author and the 
advertising man criticise not so much the extent and whereabouts 
of the publisher’s advertisements as their quality. Broadly 
speaking, publishers’ advertisements are bad from the technical 
advertising point of view. The trouble with most inexperienced 
users of advertising (I am not referring to Mr. Unwin) is that when 
they do not get results they blame advertising, whereas it would 
be more accurate to blame the advertisements. The truth of 
the matter is this. People like myself never read publishers’ 
announcements, not because we don’t want to read them, but 
because they aren’t interesting enough to make reading them 
worth while. They are merely catalogues in miniature. You 
cannot savour the quality of a book by reading four lines of 
stale adjectives in small type, which is the most that publishers 
usually give to one volume in their advertisements. When I 
want guidance in my choice of books I turn to the reviews in 
weekly journals such as those Mr. Unwin mentions. Many, 
if not all, of these reviews are unsigned, so that I am not influ- 
enced by the reviewer’s name ; but I read them because : (1) they 
are interesting ; (2) because they do give me the true feel of a 
book, and I can tell from them whether or not it is my sort of 
book. My contention is that this is the sort of thing that a 
publisher’s advertisements should do, but don’t. I admit the 
difliculty of the high cost of space, and the difficulty of saying 
very much about a large number of books in a printing area of 
70 or 80 squareinches. But these difficulties are not insuperable, 


and nothing in Mr. Unwin’s article convinces me that publishers 
have really studied how to make the best use of the space they 
buy. 


ee 


Mr. Unwin wisely confines his article to the Press advertising 
of books, so that one is left in the dark as to how closely he has 
studied selling as a whole, which comprises other distributive 
agencies than that of Press advertising. My experience is that, 
in spite of their self-assurance, publishers have quite a lot to 
learn about advertising and its allies. I remember being chal- 
lenged by the publisher of an intellectual “ highbrow ” monthly 
to write an advertisement, measuring a few inches square, that 
would actually draw replies. I did it. Inside two days he 
received over 150 requests for specimen copies. Surely that 
proves that even small advertisements can be made interesting, 

Mr. Unwin’s sporting challenge, even if accepted, would be 
inconclusive in its results, for this reason. Every efficient 
advertising man knows that advertising alone will not suffice to 
sell any commodity successfully. That is not its primary aim, 
Its primary aim is to draw public attention to the product. If 
the advertiser’s sales organisation is poor, he will fail to make 
profitable use of the attention aroused by his announcements, 
And before accepting (if I were an advertising agent) Mr. Unwin’s 
offer, I should want to know a good deal more about his selling 
arrangements. I should want to know many intimate details 
concerning his business. Because, if he had not the sales depart- 
ment and methods adequate to cope with the effects and oppor- 
tunities created by a hypothetical 100 per cent. efficient adver- 
tising campaign, he would not find the campaign economically 
justifiable. It is, in short, waste of money to advertise (even 
elliciently) unless you can use to the full every advantage that 
advertising brings. And I gravely doubt whether many pub- 
lishers can honestly fulfil that condition. It is a subject upon 
which I could write much more.—yYours, etc., 

Laybourn, Upper Padley, Eric N. Srons. 

Nr. Sheffield. 
March 20th. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Stanley Unwin’s article on “ The Advertising of 
Books ” is certainly intriguing, and, as an ex-practitioner in the 
publicity of books, I can heartily endorse all his statements. 
The one thing I regret is that publishers’ memories are so short. 
Mr. Unwin suggests that the possibility of educating the public 
by collective advertising is worthy of favourable consideration, 
and one for the National Book Council to consider. 

In a projected volume, entitled Sad Thoughts for the Young, 
there is an axiom I would asseverate : ‘* Pioneers who promote 
publicity for printed volumes always perish.” Hence the sad 
thoughts! Mr. Unwin seems to have forgotten The National 
Book Fortnight scheme which was put in action by The Pub- 
lishers’ Association in 1915 and 1916, and which did claim, and 
did attain, a certain definite success. I enclose a newspaper 
cutting, which gives some details of the scheme. As the pro- 
moter and organiser of the National Book Fortnight, modesty 
forbids that I enlarge upon the scheme, but the working details 
are still available to anyone who may be interested.— Yours, etc., 

Ross Lawson. 


DOGS 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Vulliamy must have been delighted—and I hope 
armazed—to find his witty extravaganza taken seriously. It 
is painful to realise that many persons in England regard 
standardisation as an objective, the heart as an organ and 
mere affection as a nuisance. However, it is agreeable for 
dog-lovers to find themselves on the side of civilisation, with 
dog-haters in the opposite camp of progress. 

Mr. Butler explores a further field than most of your corre- 
spondents. But his experience must have been unusual if he has 
found that when A ceases to love B he begins to love C, or that 
an unreasonable passion is succeeded by a reasonable one. 
Surely the genuine love of the man for his spaniel will open his 
heart to greater possibilities of affection than the conscientious 
selection of a deserving case by some philanthropist who has 
never known what it meant to be animal-ridden. 

When we come to Mr. Beecroft words fail us. So caddish a 
plea for class legislation has rarely been seen ! The millionairess 
is to be allowed her Pekingese, but the plumber is to be denied 
his mongrel. 

We are consoled to think that no man who refers to human 
beings as “ humans” is a fit associate for dogs, who, ee 
their faults, have never been accused of defiling the Englis 
language.—Yours, etc., 

Spain, 

March 14th. 


ELIZABETH BIBESCO. 
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yo the Editor of Tuk New SraTesMan. 


Sirn,—Among the many interesting letters you have recently 
printed for and against the Abolition of the Dog, no one has 
stated two extremely useful functions he performs in large 
towns that seem to justify his retention. They are his uses 
as a dust-bin and an exerciser. 

There must be many of your readers, flat dwellers like myself, 
who are forced to keep all their rubbish in a dust-bin in their 
tiny kitchen. Their case may also resemble mine, in the fact 
that they live in a borough like Kensington, where refuse is 
only collected once a week and they are unable to obey that 
excellent maxim placarded on the dust-carts, ‘‘ Burn More 
Refuse,’ owing to gas or electricity being used exclusively for 
cooking and heating. Imagine, Sir, the smell that would 
arise, especially in warm weather, polluting the whole of the 
flat, whenever the lid of a dust-bin containing a whole week’s 
refuse was raised, if the scraps of meat and other quickly 
decaying matter had not been eaten by the faithful dog ! 

As an animal lover I must, however, protest against the 
frequent gross overworking of dogs in this capacity. One 
cannot stir outside the house without meeting dogs whose 
health has obviously been ruined by unthinking owners. One 
small Cairn or Sealyham cannot be expected to cope with the 
refuse of a large family, willing as he may be to fulfil his duty ! 

Still, even if dilatory boroughs such as Kensington were to 
eclipse Chelsea (which sends round its dust carts twice a week), 
by collecting our refuse daily, surely the dog’s uses as an exerciser 
would still justify his existence. How many people, especially 
those well advanced in life, would never walk a yard except 
for the necessity of taking the dog for a walk! A visit to any 
of the London Parks, which no one ever seems to visit for 
walking exercise unless accompanied by a dog, will prove the 
truth of this argument. 

In conclusion, may I congratulate C. E. Vulliamy on his 
boundless courage in advancing his project? He must obviously 
be aware of the danger he would run as its originator if his 
planwere adopted. I am afraid not even the whole of Scotland 
Yard could protect him from the outraged feelings of the dog- 
loving populace.—Yours, etc., SYBIL VINCENT. 

98 Fulham Road, S.W. 





To the Editor of Tuk New StTatTEesMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. A. Romney Green’s conception of man’s pleasure 
in dogs and motor-cars as ‘‘ esthetic”? is no doubt idealistic 
and pretty enough. But is it true ? 

It seems to me that the average ‘“ dog lover” exercises no 
esthetic faculties whatever. If he did so he could not tolerate 
the unhealthy and indescribably indecent habits of the domesti- 
cated dog. Nor could he encourage the absurd fashion of 
breeding every conceivably grotesque form into which this un- 
fortunate creature can be twisted. 

The dog has become popular in a sentimental and self-indulgent 
age, principally because he is a creature of so little strength of 
character that he can be moulded into almost anything which 
his owner desires him to be, in the majority of cases, an imitation 
of himself. When the process of moulding has been comple ted 
the dog usually dies ; in which case the owner gets another and 
start the business over again. 

Nor do I find that the average man’s pleasure in his car is 
esthetic. The car has not been allowed to develop the full 
power of its true functions (and so the full measure of its possible 
beauty) because our roads will not at present allow of any such 
development. As a rule, the man who keeps a car for his own 
amusement does so because if, say, he lives in Bournemouth, he 
can dash to Winchester ; if he lives in Winchester, he can dash 
to Bournemouth—there being no particular reason why he should 
be in either place—or anywhere else, for that matter. 

I quite agree with Mr. Green that any measures for dealing 
adequately with the dog nuisance would to-day be regarded as 
Utopian, But some small measures of reform are perhaps 
possible. For instance, if it were made illegal to take a dog 
into any public building or public conveyance, life for some of us 
Would be a little more pleasant. One could then go for a ride 
in a bus, or a tramear, or even a train, and have a meal in peace 
i arestaurant. None of which things one can be certain of 
doing in peace to-day. However, there are still the churches. 

But Perhaps I have not made it clear that my complaint is not 
against the dog as he might have been, but against the thing 
which man’s (and, more particularly, woman’s) selfishness and 
Stupidity have turned him into.—Yours, etc., 

Bournemouth. S. H. Brarruwalte. 


To the Editor of Tat NEw SrTaTESMAN. 


Srr,—Your correspondence on this topic, as on most others, 
is of such fascinating interest and unscrupulous fairness, that 
one is irresistibly drawn into it. Without sharing Mr. Vulliamy’s 
demand for Abolition (does anybody, he himself included ?) 
one thing is perfectly clear to me. Has a single one of those 
correspondents who heap abuse and ridicule upon Mr. Vulliamy 
succeeded in refuting his statements ? I think not. Moreover, 
the fact that they give themselves the trouble to try, contradicts 
the suggestion that he has ** no comprehension of the subject.” 
Mere abuse of one’s opponent does not destroy the validity of 
his argument. 

Dog-lovers have but one unanswerable argument (and a very 
good one) on behalf of the four-footed friend, and it is that they 
love him, and on this account are willing to tolerate his filthy 
habits. Delightfully inconsistent no doubt, in view of our much- 
vaunted exstheticism, but proving power of affection, which 
is surely to the credit of the human race ?—Yours, etc., 

19 Blenheim Road, AYLMER BUESST. 

N.W. 8. 


“THIS COUNTRY ’’—ENGLAND 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Alan Ebbutt, writing from Geneva in your issue of 
February 18th, recalls a protest against the use of the phrase 
“this country” for England. He thinks it appeared as a 
**diatribe”’ from either Mr. Belloc or Mr. Chesterton. Mr. 
Ebbutt is a young man, and would not, I am sure, knowingly do 
injustice to an elder. The protest was mine alone, neither of 
the two eminences named having anything to do with it. Also, 
it took the form, not of anything like a diatribe, but of two 
convincingly documented letters to THe New SratresMAN, 
written upon the ludicrous evidence provided by the election 
speeches of our leading public men in the campaigns of 1923 and 
1924. We may see in 1929 whether our unnamed land has, 
in the use of our Cabinet Ministers, recovered its name !—Yours, 
etc., S. K. Ratcuirre. 

New York. 

March 9th. 


NATURAL SELECTION 
To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Will you allow me a few words to correct what appears 
to me to be the false impression, given by your reviewer in 
your issue of March 10th, of the scope and aims of Mr. Haldane’s 
and my Animal Biology ? 

From the fact that he devotes three-quarters of his space to 
discussing the methods of evolution, it will naturally be inferred 
that the book hinges upon this topic. This is not the case. 
The book was intended as an introduction to the general biology 
of animals, and therefore deals mainly with the straightforward 
facts of anatomy, physiology, heredity, development, and 
evolution. Only a third of the book deals with evolutionary 
biology, even in the widest sense, and of this only one chapter, 
about 6 per cent. of the whole book, with what has loomed so 
large to your reviewer. In view of the welcome increase of popu- 
lar interest in the facts and general outlook of biology, and the 
equally welcome decrease of interest in purely arm-chair 
speculations on the methods of Evolution, it is, { think, only 
fair to the book and its potential readers to emphasise this point. 

May I add that your reviewer seems to have fallen into a 
hoary error on the subject ot Natural Selection? He writes 
** As Natural Selection is stated here, the progressive force 
lies obviously in the mutations.” But (if, as I take it, by 
“ progressive force’ is meant simply the general vis a tergo of 
Evolution) this has been the position ever since the Origin of 
Species was published, now nearly seventy years ago! In that 
work, Darwin himself is emphatic in stressing that the first move 
was with what was then called variation. 

Natural Selection without heritable variation must be power- 
less; heritable variation without Natural Selection appears 
definitely to be chaotic and undirected (and therefore, with due 
respect to your reviewer, unprogressive, in the strict sense 
of that word). The precise share of Natural Selection in 
evolutionary change is still in doubt; but there are very few 
professional biologists who do not assign to it a considerable 
role.—Yours, etc., Juan S. Huxtey. 

King’s College, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

March 20th. 

[Our reviewer writes :—‘‘ It is usually not possible to adjust 

the proportions of a comparatively short review to the pro- 
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portions of the book under consideration, and Prof. Huxley’s 
complaint on that head might be made, I imagine, by almost 
every author whose books are noticed in these or any other 
columns. All authors think that their books might have been 
reviewed more “ fairly,” and a good many of them write to say 
so. As for Prof. Huxley’s suggestion that the fundamental im- 
portance of “ mutations” has been recognised for seventy 
years, I can only say that it astonishes me. He is not old 
enough, perhaps, to recollect that up till about twenty years 
ago, the neo-Darwinian School—which was supreme—based 
the whole of its scheme of evolution upon the “ natural selection ”’ 
of minute and essentially ‘‘ accidental”? variations. Darwin 
certainly was no such fool; but after he died there was a long 
“Dark Age” in the history of biological science.’”—Ep., N.S.] 


THE PROBLEM OF ENGLISH WHEAT 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sitr,—In his article of this date “ S.L.B.” says three things 
which, if provable, are of crucial importance ; if doubtful may 
be mischievously misleading. Those three things are : 

Although wheat production is at present under a cloud, that 
cloud is likely to lift. 

Those farmers who maintain wheat production will make money. 

The arable farmer may be heard to admit in intervals of loud 
complaints that he has not lost money on his cereals. 

The only ground for S.L.B.’s optimism apparent in his article 
is that “there is at least a prospect of diminishing supplies 
for export from the United States and Canada.” Is that 
ground the least bit solid, confronted by the following con- 
siderations ? 

(a) The still almost incalculable room for increase of wheat 
production in Canada, Argentina, and Russia (with Siberia), 
to say nothing of other great wheat producing areas. 

(b) The fair expectation that, side by side with Sir Rowland 
Biffen’s anticipated increase of our home-grown crop from 
four quarters to five quarters per acre, a similar increase is 
likely in all great wheat growing countries. 

(c) The rapid development of national and _ international 
sentiment in favour of systematic, assisted, and therefore sure- 
to-be-expanded migration, an important share of which must 
be in the direction of settlement upon virgin lands. 

Is it not abundantly clear that, for generations yet, the world- 
growth in grain production can easily keep ahead of any con- 
ceivable growth in world-population ? If that view is unescap- 
able, dare any one theorise about the future of British agricul- 
ture without counting upon world-cheap wheat as a practical 
certainty, the cost of production abroad being so much lower 
than it can possibly be at home ? 

Every possible support should be given to S.L.B.’s proposal 
of the establishment of a Wheat Board to enquire fully into 
production and marketing. That Board, when it comes, will 
have to discover how to establish three things : 

Stabilisation of price: adequacy of price: and equitability 
of price. Courage in facing one or two whilst jibbing at the 
other or others will spell failure. The serious difficulty in the 
way of equitability is faced by the present Government’s white 
paper on p. 3 in these words: 

In view of the extreme variations all over the country in the 
quality or productive capacity of the land, it is impossible to 
devise any system of subsidies which will not result in the payment 
of a bonus to farmers who do not need it, and for which no return 
would be received by the nation. 


This central part of the problem, insoluble by fair tenure, fixed 
tenure, scientific farming, or scientific marketing, calls for the 
kind of courage that the Labour Party is displaying in demanding 
unification for the coal industry, but which fails it in its declared 
policy for dealing with the other industry of ‘* extreme variations 
all over the country” in quality and productive capacity. 

Stripped of all but ultimates the issue appears to resolve 
itself into a grim tussle between the national good and the 
farmers’ individualism. ‘* State Intervention,” $.L.B. reminds 
us, would cause ‘ foolish people to raise the ery of socialism.” 
For the present how potent is our fear of the “‘ foolish people ! ” 
—yYours, etc., JESSE HAWKES. 

Hemel-Hempstead. 

March 17th. 


THE REVIEWING OF PATENT MEDICINES 
To the Editor of Tur New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—Have you considered fully the difficulties ? Where are 
you going to find your reviewers ; and how long will they last 
after you have found them? Each reviewer, presumably, must 
be suffering from the ill catered for by the medicine. So far 


as “that tired feeling” is concerned there might be little 
difficulty ; and no doubt “ Y.Y.,” at the conclusion of his D. 
efforts, will be ready to sample a bottle of nerve tonic. But 
after that ...? 

What will be the condition of your hack reviewers at the end 
of a week of medicine sampling? You could not expect any 





one of them to take more than a dozen bottles in a week ; but, 
even so, in what condition would their insides be at the end 
of the week ? What would the Coroner say after the inevitable 
occasional mishap ? 

Nobody cares what happens to the mind of a book reviewer 
after a week of mixed reading; but a medicine reviewer's 
ruined stomach would raise problems reaily serious. You would 
be involved in questions of Employer’s Liability or Industria] 
Diseases. You would supply the Courts with all manner of 
intriguing problems. So far as I know ‘“ Patent Medicine 
Reviewer's Disease ” is not yet scheduled ; but it soon would be. 
—Yours, etc., FRANK G. Layton, 

Walsall. 


Miscellany 


IN THE HAUNTED ROOM 


ORD BINGLEMOOR undressed very slowly and 
irritably before the gas fire which mottled his 
calves and made the backs of his knees itch, 

He stood in his pants and vest considering the large room 
—haunted, of course; one of these old places—that his 
host had given him. As he stood there Lord Binglemoor’s 
big nose sniffed a discontent it could not otherwise define. 
It was the most enormous nose built out from high in his 
forehead like a flying buttress and slanting heavily down, 
And as his head was almost hairless and his complexion 
raw and shiny, this huge, firm, fleshy elbow of a nose seemed 
indecently naked and pimpled, a thing living a life of its 
own, searching for something which the two little blue. 
beady eyes buried on either side of it, knew nothing about. 

He walked up and down the room restlessly. He opened 
the wardrobe door and considered his seven suits and his 
top hat. He brushed two of the coats. He examined 
his shoes. He looked at the pictures. Silly pictures. 
There was a small portrait of John Miggert, grandfather 
of the present baronet, his host. Stupid, yellow, foggy, 
dirty portrait. It almost smelled. 

“Oh, damn! I don’t want to go to bed,”’ Lord Binglemoor 
exclaimed as though refusing advice. He looked bitterly 
at the four-poster. Then he yawned a small, downward 
opening yawn and his stomach bubbled curious confidential 
noises. His eyes almost steamed like two little pies. 
There was no doubt about it. That was what was the 
matter with him. He was hungry. 

Immediately, realising the hopelessness of his case, 
he put on his pyjamas, turned out the fire, and got into 
bed grimly like a man who has resigned himself to 4 
surgical operation. He thumbed the switch and darkness 
snowed down from the rafters and lay its healing on 
him. ‘There was no chance of getting any more food 
in that house. These damned old families! Nothing for 
breakfast, stupid lunches, silly teas just like the silly 
pictures. What about a good knife and fork tea like he 
used to get in the old days! Heaven, now he came to 
think of it, he had not had a decent meal, not what he 
called a decent meal, since he had come into this title and 
all thisdamned money. From mill hand to earldom! From 
your money’s worth to starvation, was more like it! He 
put down his watch on the cabinet—not what he called 
decent meal, nothing that smelled strong, plenty of It, 
solid—and he fell asleep under the pricking, clattering 
heels of the minutes, with his thick naked nose living, 
hoping and seeking its own night life outside the sheets. 

At the end of three hours’ sleep that nose communica 
to him sensations of the most enchanting restlessness. 
He woke up. He sniffed the air. Onions! Undoubtedly, 
fried steak and onions! And in his room. He sat up - 
bed, heart beating rapidly, and to his astonishment al 
terror saw an old pedlar in the costume of three — 
ago, squatting on the floor against the dressing-tad', 
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an empurpled man with a face that might have been 
plobbed with squashed grapes, and with long white hair 
with streaks as yellow as vaseline in it. But the most 
astonishing thing of all was that he was sitting before a 
fire which was burning on the carpet, and holding over it 
a chortling, bursting, spitting, hopping frying-pan load 
of steak and onions. Lord Binglemoor sat up stiffly as 
though rivetted to a steel plate, his jaws were fixed, his 
lips were blue and trembling. He could not speak, either 
for fright or for the wateriness of his mouth. 

“Who are you? What are you doing in my room,” 
cried the old man in a very surly tone catching sight of 
Lord Binglemoor. 

“I’m Lord, Lord, Lord Binglemoor, Bingle—Binglemoor.” 

“Oh, Binglemoor. Don’t remember that one. Had it 
long ?” 

“Had what long?” 

“The Lord.” 

“Four y-y-years,” chattered Lord Binglemoor. 

But for that paradisical smell of onions he could have 
shrieked ‘‘ Fire”? or something to raise an alarm, for his 
gaze was needled in horror to the carpet where the pedlar’s 
camp fire was burning. His nose saved him; it was 
dilating joyously. 

“Four years! They starved me hin four year, the 
damned snobs,” snarled the old pedlar. 

“Who-oo,” began Lord Binglemoor, taking a long, 
wobbling breath of the ecstasiating onion. ‘* Who-oo 
are you?” 

“There y’are. That’s me. An’ it’s rotten, aint it?” 
said the pedlar pointing to the portrait. 

Lord Binglemoor could say nothing. He stared at the 
picture and stared at the man. His mouth was wide open, 
his chin drooping with stupidity. He looked again con- 
cernedly at the fire. Suddenly he started, and jumped 
out of bed in a fury, for he had seen the remains of his 
dinner-jacket and his evening shoes burning. 

“What the hell are you doing with my clothes?” he 
shouted advancing upon the old man. 

“Sorry,” said he, giving the blistering shell of the 
coat a casual poke. “Burning them. No fuel. See? 
You can’t cook on them gas fires. ’Ave an onion?” He 
held up, as it were, a smoking olive branch on a fork. 
“How would you like an onion yourself, now?” His 
eyes were as red as his face and miniature yellow fires were 
burning in them. But it was the smell of that onion that 
calmed Lord Binglemoor’s rage. He stood in his pink and 
white pyjamas struggling with his dignity, his anger and 
his terror. 

“Td give anything for an onion,” at last he cried out 
as his will wrestled with the smell and prevailed not. 
“Anything. Any mortal thing. I haven’t had an onion, 
not even the smell of one, since I came into all that damned 
MOREY 0...” 

“All right, all right,” said the old man impatiently. 
“But the fire’s down. More fuel now. Come along. 
Look slippy. Bring us up some more clothes.” 

“Clothes !*? exclaimed Lord Binglemoor. “ Not my 
clothes.” 

“Your clothes. 
that onion.” 


“But you’re not going to burn my clothes . . . Not 
my...” 

“Oh damn you,” shouted the old man, his face as 
furious as a boiled lobster, and jumping up. “ The fire’s 
nearly out and I’m wasting time with you. I want another 
onion if you don’t.” 

And Opening the wardrobe door he hauled down Lord 
Binglemoor’s seven suits: his flannels, his plus fours, 
his best serge, his best tweed and the rest, his shirts, his 


Now come along, please, if you want 


ties, his collars, his socks, even his studs, and heaped them 
on to the fire. In a moment the flames blazed to the ceiling ; 
Lord Binglemoor rushed to the door and shouted, but the 
smoke choked him. He could find no door. He shouted 
again but no voice came from him. What amazed him now 
was that there was no smell of burning cloth whatever but 
only a profound, sarcastic, enriching, enlivening, empower- 
ing, emancipating reek of celestial onions, more intoxicating 
than incense, something that was in his head and limbs like 
wine, in his little eyes like the purest tears of poetry, in 
his nose like the smartest sniff of wit. Drunkenly he 
swayed back to the old man who, clutching him with both 
hands by his third pyjama button, suddenly stripped his 
pyjamas off him in two sharp pulls, threw them on the fire, 
and left Lord Binglemoor gesturing like an astonished 
statue ridiculously stark. 

‘* And now eat this,” cried the old man, pushing a plate 
of the food he had fried on the immense, caked glow of the 
fire. ‘Onions au naturel.” 

At this point, the squatting Lord Binglemoor was 
conscious of nothing but the divine flavour of those onions. 
They bit into his palate, they seemed to sing in his ears, 
to breathe down his nose which glowed triumphantly 
as though at last justified of its owner. He laughed 
luxurious foody laughter as he ate. He dropped the 
aristocratic drawl he had been obliged to assume when 
he came into the title and fell into his old familiar speech. 
He was very common. 

“Ay, you ol’ rascal,” he said. 
yer!” waving a fork at the portrait. “‘ Same as me you 
was. Come into a baronetcy and four million, you did. 
Ow, I know yer! Yer artful ol’ beast! The lawyers 
found yer pedling the Chilterns, they did. Never slep’ 
under a roof you hadn’t. Not till you was forty-eight. 
Fried everything on yer own bloomin’ fire. Pulled down 
fences, bits o’ trees, palings, anything. Fair stripped the 
countryside you did. Oh, I know!” 

‘“That’s me,” said the old man nearly choking with 
merriment. ‘“ Nothing like an onion for putting life 
into a man. Jes’ like you, I was. Never ’ad a decent 
meal when I come into it all. Five houses, oh yes; an’ a 
bloomin’ haunted castle. Enough servants to kill a man. 
Dassn’t go into me own kitchen. Me! They’d never 
eard of onions. Lord! But I get me own back in ’ere 
once or twice a week.” 

Lord Binglemoor woke up at nine o’clock by his frozen 
watch to hear the breakfast-gong blaring like a church 
organ. The blinds were up. The day was shining. His 
early morning cup of tea was cold beside him. He sat up. 
Pyjamas ...? He _ blushed the maids! Heavens! 
Covering himself with a quilt he went over to the wardrobe 
and opened the door. There was nothing in it but his 
top hat. V. S. Pritcuett. 
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Drama 
BACK TO METHUSELAH 


OTHING is more consistent with Mr. Shaw’s body 
N of thought than its culminating manifestation in 

his Wagnerian trilogy or quintology Back to 
Methuselah. Here we have the final result of all Mr. Shaw’s 
hard thinking and it is a manifestation which makes 
one repeat solemnly to oneself Shelley’s lines : 


Look on my works ye mighty and despair. 
Despair, not because they are so magnificent and so far 
beyond imitation or repetition, but despair because this 
Ozymandian monument erected at a cost known only to 
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Mr. Shaw himself is destined also to be lost in the sands 
of time and known only to a few travellers who, if they 
are moved when contemplating it, will be moved only 
by that compassion which man has for himself and all 
his work. 

Starting as a revolutionary and a reformer of society 
with a vision of man as he should and could be were it 
not for the political and economic ignorance of his leaders, 
Mr. Shaw saw in Socialism the method of achieving his 
Utopia. It is difficult to say how much of his lucidity 
of mind he owed to his psychological detachment from 
men and women, because it is a curious sort of detachment. 
In business matters, in the knowledge of men’s feelings 
and “‘ reactions’ with regard to money and in a number 
of other practical affairs, Mr. Shaw is exceptionally close 
to and not at all detached from his fellows. But in their 
passions for flowers, forests, animals, mountains, lakes, 
bits of streets or corners of old cities or houses, and above 
all, in their individual passion for one another—with all 
this wealth of physical beauty and significance Mr. Shaw 
has shown no real contact. He simply does not and 
never has understood it, and this immense desert in his 
sensibility, in his humanity, is what made him first write 
Fabian essays as a gospel for muddle-headed nineteenth- 
century individualists, and, at last, write ‘“‘ The Gospel 
of the Brothers Barnabas ”’ for the Socialists and revolu- 
tionaries of the twentieth century, who, having consumed 
Fabian essays, elected Mr. Sidney Webb to Parliament, 
overthrown the Tsar and the Kaiser and established 
republics in Germany and Russia now find that the world 
seems much the same as before and is not yet redeemed. 

Of course, the world is different. Mr. Shaw and his 
fellow iconoclasts have not lived for nothing, nor have 
their labours been in vain. It is largely due to Mr. Shaw 
himself that the present generation sees him as a fanatical 
preacher of the gospel of evolution as seriously concerned 
for the salvation of men as John Bunyan, John Knox, 
John Wesley or any other of Shaw’s puritanical predecessors, 
instead of as the paradoxical and baffling buffoon he 
seemed to be in the ’nineties. As a destructive critic of 
false appearances and shams, Mr. Shaw was like most 
witty and intelligent men; but what distinguished him 
from other brilliant wits (from his compatriot and con- 
temporary Oscar Wilde, for example) was the degree of 
seriousness with which he, like St. Paul, took the great 
revelation vouchsafed to his generation. And this revelation 
was the establishment of the evolutionary hypothesis. This 
has been the strongest formative influence on Mr. Shaw’s mind 
and it made so profound an impression that he has become 
its hot-gospeller and has preached conscious evolution 
as St. Paul preached conscious Christianity. In both 
cases the ideas of the founders have been developed almost 
out of all recognition by their fanatical apostles. 

This Pauline, passionate seriousness, to which we cannot 
but pay tribute, is what has driven the Shavian farceur 
and wit to attempt creation rather than be content with 
mere criticism. And to this work of creative imagination 
Mr. Shaw has brought such talent and such industry that 
it is with something like consternation that we contemplate 
the monster to which he has given birth. Let us pass 
over the preliminaries of the first four parts of his Barnabas 
gospel and contemplate the end, the created “‘ Kingdom of 
Heaven,” the so ardently desired “‘ New Jerusalem” of 
Part V, “ As far as thought can reach.” Here we see man 
become not a superman with the span of life now normal, 
but an “ancient”? who can live thousands of years. There 
is nothing irrational in such a vision; on the contrary, it is 
strictly logical and proceeds naturally from our present 
conception of geological time and of the development of 
man upward from a low form of unicellular life. If we can 


——, 


accept the description of the past made for us by geologists 
and biologists, we can also accept Mr. Shaw’s description 
of the future—which is merely an extension of what jg 
known without the introduction of anything new or 
incomprehensible. But there are one or two good biologists 
who would admit that, if they were asked to describe the 
future in terms of the past at a time before the advent of 
man into the world—at the time of the great reptiles, for 
example—they would have created a super-reptilian and 
not a human world. They would not have been able to 
conceive of such a thing as man before man’s existence, but 
only of more developed forms of reptiles, plants or other 
things which already existed. Now, the proof that Mr. Shaw 
is a rationalist, a logician and not an artist is shown by 
this fact that he does not understand the nature of creation 
at all. The essence of creation is that something quite new 
and different is produced, and the artist who wrote the 
Book of Genesis understood this. He did not make God 
take a reptile, cut off its tail, swell its body, give it hands 
and feet, and so develop it into a man, but he made God 
breathe new life into the dust, and this new life was Adam. 
It is this element of originality which is lacking in Mr. Shaw’s 
He and She—ancients who spend their days in a contempla- 
tion which Mr. Shaw states to be ecstatic, while leaving us 
completely ignorant of how their ecstasy of contemplation 
differs from that of Plato, Plotinus, Newton, Jesus, 
Shakespeare, or any other celebrated contemplator. Now, 
how do we know the difference between the contemplation 
of Plato and that of Newton—to take two random 
examples ? Only by their works! Contemplation must be 
given form. It seems to be a fundamental law of the 
universe that nothing can exist without form. The sayings 
of Jesus are forms, just as the law of gravitation is a form, 
and when there is no form there is no spirit, because there 
is nothing at all. 

The whole case against Back to Methuselah is that 
Mr. Shaw has not given us new form, that is to say, he has 
not really created anything. His Ancients resemble 
nothing so much as Diogenes without his tub, and the 
world has long ago refused to follow Diogenes and all other 
hermits and mortifiers who have sought to attain the spirit 
by denying the body. Mr. Shaw makes one of his characters 
as a sign of advancing maturity say to another, “ I kept an 
interest in your head and arms long after I had lost all interest 
in the rest of your body.” I venture to call this a revolting 
sentence, for it reveals a fundamental schism in the nature 
of the speaker. Here we have crudely stated that old, 
puritanical heresy, the divorce of the body from the soul, 
matter from spirit. The whole trend of creative, scientific 
thought nowadays gives its support to the faith of all the 
greatest artists and thinkers of the past, namely, that body 
and soul, matter and spirit are one and cannot be divided 
in life, but only in analysis. 

And Mr. Shaw’s passion for abstract logic and insensibility 
to living, organic form is revealed by his striking indifference 
to the physical production of his plays. Is it without 
significance that the Court Theatre production of Back to 
Methuselah is an ugly eyesore from beginning to end? 
And when we find Mr. Shaw deliberately comparing his 
Back to Methuselah with Wagner’s Ring, and remember 
that for Mr. Shaw Wagner has always been the greatest 
of musicians, we begin to understand that Wagner's 
revolutionary ideas must mean more to Mr. Shaw than his 
music. The ugliness in Wagner’s nature which is expressed 
in the form of Wagner’s music is something that Mr. Shaw 
can never know because Mr. Shaw is insensitive to organl¢ 
forms and cares only for abstract theories. It is with the 


body and mind acting as one that men create, and Mr. Shaw's 
failure is that he, denying the senses, has tried to create 4 
future with the intelligence alone. 


J. B.-W. 
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Art 
ENGLISH WATER COLOURS 


O attempt to persuade patronage for 

N Agnew’s exhibition of water colours should 

be necessary; sufficient merely to say that 
it is admirably comprehensive. There are a few dainty 
sketches by the eighteenth-century Frenchmen, which 
may chasten our national pride to the extent of an admission 
that foreign artists sometimes exercised this medium 
with felicity. But the rooms at Messrs. Agnew’s prove 
conclusively that supremacy lay with what is known as 
the early English water-colour school. It was they who 
brought a marginal art into the page of great painting, 
and their lesson is still to be studied. 

Turner is, of course, the king, and reigns here in his 
infinite variety, but one of the delights of the exhibition is 
that the whole rise and decline of the school may be traced, 
First come the topographers, Wheatly and Sandby, con- 
cemed mainly with urban architecture, yet expanding 
verisimilitude into a pleasing picture by their delicate 
tinting. In fact, they produced charming coloured draw- 
ings. Turner and his contemporaries cared much more 
about the colour than the drawing; they painted pictures 
rather than views. And as they attached less importance 
to topographical truth, they bodied out their pictures 
with imagination. It was the heyday of romanticism, 
but as painters are often too busy to assimilate the most 
recent literary developments, the early English water- 
eclour school stuck to the romanticism of the late eighteenth 
century. It is a Gothic England that they portray, an 
England that was roamed by the glorious John Buncle, 
and a Continent of the grand tourist sooner than the exile, 
of Rogers sooner than Byron. Thus they produced painting 
of fancy, with a basis of sound sense. 

The next stage, and the stage which marks the decline 
of the school, was started when this impersonal romanticism 
gave way to personal sentimentality, when the successors 
of David Cox took to painting pretty pictures. A woolli- 
ness of execution crept in, and with it a misuse of the 
water-colour medium. Birket Foster and his peers painted 
in water colour as though they were painting in oils, with 
the result that laboured detail obscured all essentials. 
Brabazon, merely by returning to Turner, stood out 
among his contemporaries. Not until the rise of the New 
English school was the lesson of the early masters properly 
learnt, and the water-colour painting of the present day is 
nobly represented by Messrs. Wilson Steer and Muirhead 
Bone. 

At Messrs. Colnaghi’s, Mr. F. L. Griggs, A.R.A., shows his 
complete etched work. There can be no question of his 
proficiency as a craftsman, and his plates are already 
objects of heated competition among collectors of “ states ” 
and experts in the etcher’s technique. But the amateur 
who takes no interest in such matters and is apt to regard 
etching as an arid exercise, will be delighted by the real 
poetry of Mr. Griggs’ work. He expresses the vision of a 
Sort of English golden age, a medieval dreamland country- 
side like that of William Morris ; yet with the unsentimental 
firmness of a strong imagination. The exhibition contains 
only forty-nine etchings altogether, but it is difficult not 
to spend an afternoon over them. 

Those who remember Mr. Jack B. Yeats’ jolly pictures of 
{rish and pirate life will be disappointed with his exhibition 
at Messrs. Tooth’s. An unfortunate consideration of 

Oya, or perhaps Rouault, seems almost the only reason 
way an artist of such lucidity of concept and expression 
should have made these murky-lurid experiments. One 
or two might have been amusing pieces of bravado; a 
Toomful of them is a bad joke. And at the Claridge Gallery, 
“tr. Bissil, a young painter of great promise, is liable to 


Messrs. 


the danger that has overtaken Mr. Yeats. A laborious 
effort at wit and up-to-dateness, attained mainly by the 
slavish copying of Paris tricks, will have to be ignored in 
order to appreciate the restraint and harmony of his 
pictures of coal mines and quiet midland landscape. 

T. W. Earp. 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


O those who have believed in a progressive Chaplin, 
and have looked forward to a day when the 
Charlie will be dropped altogether, The Circus 
must be a disappointing film. Two years have 
passed since Mr. Chaplin made his last film, and in 
Hollywood that is a very long time. One expected at 
least a masterpiece! And let it be said at once that 
The Circus is better fun than anything else which is likely 
to be shown on a screen until Mr. Chaplin himself appears 
again. If one compares it with the gloomy succession of 
farces which has held the London stage since the end of 
the war, one can only be left with the deepest admiration 
for Mr. Chaplin’s humour and sanity. I do not think 
that he is a great genius or that in a hundred years’ time 
his films, if they still exist, will excite the amusement they 
do to-day; but of this I am certain, that no other living 
person, writer or actor, exhibits as truly the particular 
element of city life which we call Cockney. 

In this sense he is in the long tradition of English humour, 
starting with Chaucer and ending in the last century 
with Dickens and the music-halls. Owing to the medium 
in which he works, he has gained an instant and universal 
recognition which was impossible for a writer like Dickens, 
whose novels are only now being read with a frank amaze- 
ment by the Continental public. Chaplin is equally 
popular in New York, London, Vienna, Paris and Berlin. 
His material is of the slightest, his tricks are the common- 
place of every vaudeville comedian, he has created only 
one character, and that a theatrical one; yet he is as 
much above the Robeys and Fratellinis as Bach is above 
the usual village organist. None of his films, not even 
The Gold Rush or The Circus, can be properly judged by 
a standard which is purely artistic. That is not to say 
that Mr. Chaplin is not an artist, for he undoubtedly is, 
in his treatment, for instance, of pathos, and in the direction 
of his latest films; but all those positive qualities, which 
made him popular fifteen years ago, are as remote from any 
literary or artistic standard as a music-hall performance 
or a holiday fair. 

Mr. Chaplin is, first of all, an actor. If he had lived 
half a century ago he would almost certainly have spent 
his time touring in England from one provincial town to 
another, with an occasional appearance at the Empire 
or the Alhambra. His early films were obviously a transla- 
tion of the music-hall sketch into terms of the moving 
picture. Some of them have lately been reissued, and I 
remember seeing a piece called 2 A.M. a couple of years 
ago in Paris. It was preceded by a short lecture on the 
author of the film, comparing his humour to that of 
Rabelais, of Moli¢re and Shakespeare ; and nothing more 
incongruous to this solemn prelude could be imagined 
than the excellent fooling which followed. The Gold 
Rush was acclaimed by a section of the French Press as 
“‘a picture of our civilisation,” ‘a microcosm of the 
modern world,” and heaven knows what else. I only 
mention this because it is typical of an attitude, less openly 
flamboyant, which has spread among intelligent people 
in England. 

The Circus, which is being shown for a season at the 
New Gallery Cinema, is extremely funny—in parts. Some 
of the situations are funny in themselves, but as a rule 
it is enough to see that comic little figure, whether it is 
balancing on a tight-rope or throwing plaster or merely 
boiling an egg. The other characters are wholly con- 
ventional: a circus-master with a moustache from the 
Lyceum, his beautiful unhappy daughter, the beautiful 
young man who marries her, some clod-hopping policemen 
—they do not matter in the least. What does matter is 
that it is the same Charlie Chaplin, with the same clothes 
and the same gestures; and we are not tired of him yet. 

G. W. S. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
ie Ibsen Centenary has been celebrated with 


sufficient enthusiasm to save our credit, though 

it is doubtful if even the majority of the dis- 
criminating have yet grasped what a stupendous artist 
he was, and how far he towers above all modern dramatists. 
When an artist has been first introduced as a social reformer, 
it is a mistake long afterwards to found his claim to greatness 
on the fact that he once shook up people’s ideas and was 
himself the theme of violent contention. It is only an 
interesting fact in history; insistence on it will not induce 
new generations, to whom his ideas are already familiar, 
to admire or even to read him. The artists’ ‘‘ message” 
fades, the merits of the work it helped to inspire remains. 

. * * 


On Monday last Mr. 


Shaw addressed the British 
Drama League on 


“Ibsen and After.” He began 
by saying that Ibsen belonged to the particular human 
type to which he himself belonged : the story-teller. The 
degree of importance between different members of this 
class was enormous. The scale graduated up from the 
writer of shockers, forgotten as soon as read, and writers 
who told stories which impressed men so deeply that 
they proceeded to kill people who did not believe them 
to be true. (Mr. Shaw mentioned the Koran, and he 
obviously had the Gospels in mind.) The writers of such 
stories were as important as men could be; they settled, 
perhaps for centuries, the manner in which people thought 
and felt about life. Where did Ibsen come in this scale ? 
Clearly very high. Mr. Graham Wallas, after hearing 
Mr. Shaw deliver this very lecture at the London School 
of Economics, had confessed that he, who had been 
brought up in a Devon vicarage with seven sisters, found 
on reading The Wild Duck that the bottom had been 
knocked out of the Universe—his Universe. Ibsen had 
altered entirely people’s conception of life. There lay 
the difference between him and such story-tellers as 
Scott, Dickens, Shakespeare, Moliére. They told delight- 
ful stories, full of characters so real and interesting that 
you felt you knew them better than your uncles and 
aunts, but no one, after reading their books, felt and 
thought differently about life. After reading Ibsen you 
did ; this put him in a different place in the scale of story- 
tellers, into the highest place. Ibsen had destroyed 
respect for respectability and belief in the old-fashioned 
woman. She had been a stage-ideal, like the stage- 
Irishman or stage-Frenchman, an ideal to which women 
conformed just as Irishmen and Frenchmen, on coming 
to England, act up to current notions about them. It 
was Ibsen’s part in creating the modern woman who 
behaved naturally (and therefore just like a man), and 
Ibsen’s influence as a destroyer of respectability which 
made him a writer of the first importance. Just as a 
human being in the womb recapitulates in nine months 
all the stages of evolution, passing first through the lowest 
forms of life to that of the reptile, then that of the mammal, 
and only at last reaching a stage recognisably human, so 
every artist passed through the stages of being bygone artists 
before attaining maturity. He himself had passed through 
being Ethel M. Dell or Marie Corelli in childhood. Ibsen 
had begun as a Shakespeare (his poetic dramas), had 
passed on to being a Moliére, a writer of social comedies, 
and had finally emerged, getting more and more adult and 
profound, as the author of the later plays. 
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The reason why Ibsen had not been acted at once by 
the best actors and actresses led Mr. Shaw into an interesting 
digression upon the English stage of fifty years ago. Drama 
in England, till Ibsen came, had been without characters or 
ideas. If he were to hand us a play which had been g 
success in the ’eighties, we would return it, saying: “* Why, 
there is nothing in it”! He would reply: ‘ Yes, but Mrs, 
Kendal was in it.” The talented actor of those days was 
able to put into a part or play what the dramatist had 
not put into it. This was a great feat, but in the case of 
Shakespeare production, for instance, it entailed destroying 
the work of the dramatist himself. The old-fashioned 
actor had been on the look-out only for those parts of a 
play which would enable him to exploit his own personality ; 
the rest he cut or scamped. Sometimes he improved the 
part (Irving’s Iachimo and his Shylock were not Shake. 
speare’s but possibly more interesting). On the whole, 
however, the loss was obvious. 


* . * 


It is impossible not to listen to Mr. Shaw with pleasure, 
but I confess it was with even more regret that I listened 
to this discourse. The implications were (a) that the 
greatness of any artist could be measured by the degree to 
which he had changed current ideas; (b) that all earlier 
artists were necessarily rudimentary. Such complete 
scepticism as to there being any meaning behind 
such terms as “art” or “artist,” and such complete 
credulity towards the concept progress, amazed me. If 
Ibsen’s greatness is to be tested by the extent to which 
he led to the advent of the once so-called ‘* new woman,” 
both Sarah Grand, the author of The Heavenly Twins, and 
Grant Allen, who wrote The Woman Who Did, must certainly 
rank, though below Ibsen, above the author of Othello or 
the Misanthrope. Mr. Shaw cannot escape Tolstoy’s pre- 
dicament ; he is bound to place Uncle Tom’s Cabin among 
the masterpieces of the world. The only _nineteenth- 
century author whom he mentioned as being in the same 
rank as Ibsen was Karl Marx. Das Kapital may be 
largely a work of fiction, but in coupling Ibsen and Marx he 
revealed how utterly unimportant he considered all that 
mankind includes under the concept “ art.” 


* * * 


So much vague nonsense is often talked about “ art” 
that at times it is tempting to consider the whole discussion 
bounce, and to estimate the value of books and plays merely 
by the force of their impact on the lives of a large number 
of people. Yet the moment one does so one is faced with a 
list of works, ranged in an order of merit, which is seen 
at a glance to be ludicrous and to contradict the verdict of 
mankind. It is no use. Men peremptorily refuse to 
rate Antony and Cleopatra below The Doll’s House, admirable 
comedy though it is, because Antony and Cleopatra does not 
upset their notions of domestic bliss, while The Doll’s House 
did ; though it may be most important that their ideas on this 
or any other subject should be upset. From the vehemence 
with which they instinctively reject such a test of merit 
may be deduced that there are other things of value, though 
harder to define, which they expect and get from an artist, 
beside intellectual disturbance or new convictions. Those 
things they can get from Ibsen, who is, above all, a mys 
terious writer, one difficult to fathom; the creator of 4 
strange beauty, the significance of which is independent of 
the light his plays may have thrown on social and moral 
problems. It is to this side of his work that Ibsen enthus- 
asts should draw the attention of a generation too inclined, 
as it is, to think of him principally as a reformer, who once 
had an immense influence, but whose ‘‘ message ” has beet 
delivered. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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FRANCOIS VILLON 


Francois Villon. A Documental Survey. 
Lewis. Peter Davies. 12s. Gd. 


The history of Villon is just vague enough to admit of a 
eonsiderable amount of conjecture. No poet, except Shakes- 


By D. B. WynpuAmM 


‘peare, has suffered more from the temperamental treatment 


of his biographers and interpreters. The bulk of Shakespeare 
literature conforms to a type. It has its own conventions of 
language which seem to have been specially evolved to enable, 
the mediocre to patronise the great from a pseudo-contemporary 
point of view. Thus the retired general will visualise Shakes- 
peare as “ trailing a pike in the Low Countries,” the retired 
lawyer will prove that Shakespeare must have studied law, and 
so on. Villon has been more fortunate: but quite as inex- 
plicably, he attracts his own very special type of biographer, 
and the literature which surrounds him obeys even stricter 
conventions than that which surrounds Shakespeare. Villon 
has always attracted the higher class polite journalist from 
Stevenson downwards. The language is usually in the ‘“* gram- 
ercy style”: it adorns itself with as many medievalisms as 
possible: it is usually hearty, gusty, and exuberant. It 
seems a curious irony that such a tragic figure as Villon, an 
artist who was so very economical in his use of words, and one 
who was capable of such intensity of feeling, should always 
be written about by the best-fed and the most genially voluble 
of writers. 

Mr. D. B. Wyndham Lewis (who must not be confused with 
his less disarming namesake) is temperamentally in the tradition 
for Villon historians: but he is a conscientious and earnest 
scholar: he has a real knowledge of the Middle Ages, and above 
all he has a genuine feeling for Villon’s poetry. These qualities 
counteract the misfortune of his too ebullient temperament 
and make this book well worth reading. Mr. Lewis has amassed 
in it almost everything that has been discovered about 
Villon’s life. His knowledge of medizval Paris enables him to 
reconstruct a vivid and convincing background. His picture 
of student-life in Paris is very well done. He does not allow 
himself to speculate too much ; the few conjectural liberties he 
has taken are quite legitimate. But his amiability and his 
genuine desire to be at all costs entertaining lead him into 
many irritating tricks. His prose, none too solid at its best, 
is apt at any moment to trickle away into a thin stream of 
polite, emasculated Rabelaisianisms, which will immediately 
estrange him from any reader who has a decent respect for that 
master. The following list of undesirable personages may 
serve as an example of Mr. Lewis’s unfortunate tendency in 
this direction:—‘‘and to all prattling Gablers, sycophant 
varlets, forlorn Snakes, blockish Grutnols, fondling Fops, 
doddipot Jolt-heads, slutch Calf-Lollies, cods-head Loobies, 
jobernol Goosecaps, grout-head Gnat Snappers, noddiepeak 
Simpletons, Lob Dotterels, and ninniehammer Fly-Catchers.”’ 
Such outbursts of bonhomie are only too common in_ this 
book. Cheerfulness is a good quality. But there is no more 
irritating companion than one who is incurably genial and who 
is always licking his chops, rubbing his hands, and exploding 
with heartiness. It would seem that Mr. Lewis not only makes 
no attempt to control his congenital gustiness, but that he delib- 
erately exploits it. The result is that his style reminds us of 
the feverish and desperate gaiety with which we have been 
familiarised in the daily press by those comic journalists who, 
under the names of various kinds of touts and scavengers, 
actually rely for their living on being daily and consistently 
funny. Mr. Lewis displays the same desperation and deter- 
mination as they do, and he is quite as disarming in his desire 
to be amusing. For the rest, Mr. Lewis endears himself to us 
by means of the same genial caprices as those by which Mr. 
Belloc and Mr. Chesterton endeared themselves to our fathers. 
He belongs belatedly to that school of literature which for 
some years rotated round the incongruous poles of the public 
house and the Catholic church, with the former as its spiritual 
home and the latter as its official headquarters. 

In spite of the floridness of Mr. Lewis’s style, or perhaps 
because of it, the stark figure of Villon looms out firmly and 
clearly. Mr. Lewis is at his best when he is describing the 
night life of the students of medieval Paris and the quarrel 
Which existed for some time between the university and the 
police. In describing Villon’s thoughts, sensations, and con- 
versations, Mr. Lewis shows considerable tact and good sense 
in quoting and adhering very closely to Villon’s own writings. 
The figure of Villon is, therefore, unimpaired by Mr. Lewis’s 
more formless enthusiasms and loses none of its contours. In 
the second part of the book Mr. Lewis goes through all Villon’s 


poems, commenting, criticising and explaining from the point 
of view of critic, biographer and interpreter, and making the 
very best use of his erudition. Despite his tendency to break 
out into the aforesaid weak Rabelaisianisms, he shows throughout 
his appreciation of Villon’s poetry a very fine critical sense : 
and at times he even shows that he is not devoid of a respect 
for the less obvious subtleties of wit and humour. 

Several English translations are included in this book— 
Rossetti’s, Swinburne’s, Synge’s and Henley’s. With the 
exception of Henley’s not very literal paraphrase they cannot 
be regarded as anything but feeble travesties of the originals. 
Rossetti and Swinburne seem to be particularly unsuited to trans- 
lating Villon. Even their very best original work is totally 
devoid of that hardness and toughness which we associate 
with Villon. Villon is not the sort of poet who, if he were 
living nowadays, would use such expressions as “ methinks ” 
or “I ween”: it is an insult to him to use them in translating 
him. Mr. Lewis is justly angry with Swinburne for his use of 
** yea, perdie,”’ in translating Villon’s ‘‘ Ballade of the Hanged ” ; 
and it is reassuring to find that, even for Mr. Lewis, there are 
limits to the exploitation of sham medizvalisms in writing 
about, or in translating Villon. It seems almost impossible 
to find equivalents in English translations for such powerful 
yet simple lines as: 

Hommes, ici n’a point de mocquerie, 
in the ‘‘ Ballade of the Hanged.’ Even the mood in which 
Villon wrote is foreign to English writers. There is something 
of it perhaps in Dunbar’s ‘** Timor Mortis Conturbat me.” If 
one can stomach the vile jargon in which Burns wrote, there 
are moments when he approaches, but never attains, the same 
mood. There are faint echoes of this mood in some of the 
very best poems of Corbiére and perhaps even in Laforgue, 
but they are very faint. Villon is quite unique both in his 
moods and in his manner, and he is only approachable by 
English translators in his less serious moods. Henley’s para- 
phrase of the “* Ballade de Bonne Doctrine a ceulx de Mauvaise 
Vie’ into the London thieves’-slang of the ’nineties is by far 
the most successful attempt to recapture any of Villon’s moods. 
The only trouble with it is that the crook-slang of the ’nineties 
is in itself quite as obscure as that of medieval Paris. There 
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is a good deal to be said for Mr. Lewis’s view that Villon may have 
been taken by Rabelais (who esteemed his work highly) as a 
model for Panurge. 

The lustre of Villon seems to increase with time. In all his 
work there is a hardness, a brilliance and a simplicity such as 
we only find in the very greatest classical literature. The fact 
that he wrote in a language which had not yet attained a true 
stability and which is difficult enough even to his own country- 
men, is an obstacle which only poetry of such a final quality 
as his could have survived. Yet as one reads him there is a 
freshness and a spontaneity in every line. In spite of the 
fact that the actual forms which he used are as strict and as 
artificially complex as they could possibly be, there is in all 
his work the ease, the freedom and the vibrant humanity 
which distinguishes the best and most magical of the ballads. 
Few religious poets have surpassed him in the emotional depth 
and spiritual passion expressed in such poems as the prayer 
which he wrote for his mother. Few have surpassed him in 
the variety of his changing moods. In tragedy, pathos, wit, 
humour and in his sheer sense of beauty, he stands head and 
shoulders above all other French lyrical poets. Mr. Lewis, 
in spite of his more obvious shortcomings, has written a book 
which will earn him the gratitude of all those who are intelligent 
enough to profit by his remarkable knowledge of Villon’s work, 
by his sensitiveness to Villon’s finest qualities, and by his 
erudition in matters relating to the Paris of Villon’s day. 

The moral and religious aspects of Villon’s life present a 
difficult problem to biographers and critics. In the particular 
ease of Villon, the noncommittal, disinterested attitude which we 
demand from most biographers leads to a certain amount of 
banality. Villon was a rogue. It would be priggish to deal 
with him from the standpoint of the heavy moralist. His 
biographer is therefore left with no other alternative than rather 
lovingly to patronise and chuckle over the rogueries of his 
hero—an_ attitude which wavers’ precariously between 
impertinence and tiresomeness. Villon was a_ believing 
Christian ; it is possible that he is best dealt with from that 
point of view. His rogueries to him were serious responsibilities 
which endangered not only his neck, but his future existence. 
Mr. Lewis does not underrate this fact, but he does not really 
sympathise with it. The Judgment of Frangois Villon, a play 
by Herbert Palmer, which is written from a highly religious 
point of view, though it differs both in scope and aim from 
Mr. Lewis’s book, seems to present a far more lively portrait of 
Villon, simply because the author, evidently a fervent believer 
in Christianity, has actually lived through, or at any rate 
imaginatively experienced, the various religious emotions which 
made Villon’s life such a difficult, complicated and terrifying 
affair. Roy CAMPBELL. 


SWIFT’S LILLIPUTIAN FRIENDS 


Memoirs of Mrs. Letitia Pilkington, 1712-1750. Written by 
herself. Routledge. 15s. 

In a letter to Lord Bathurst, written in October, 1730, 
Jonathan Swift mentions a collection of ‘ all the clever things 
written in verse and prose for four or five years past . . . under 
the title of the Dublin Miscellany,” and goes on to say that 
if Bathurst and other friends subscribe for this book of the 
**smart, ingenious young fellow,” then ‘“‘a little, young poetical 
parson, who has a littler young poetical wife, shall have the 
whole profit. And take notice that the word littler is no 
blunder. And the young parson aforesaid hath very lately 
presented his own works, all in verse, and some not unpleasant ; 
in one or two of which I have the honour to be celebrated which 
cost me a guinea and two bottles of wine.” So we first learn from 
Swift of his two Lilliputian toadies, the Reverend Matthew 
Pilkington and Letitia, his wife, born van Leuwen. Most 
people who have written about Swift, while they have lifted 
handsomely from Mrs. Pilkington’s memoirs, have written 
with the greatest contempt of her and her husband; a notable 
exception to this ungracious and ignorant habit is Dr. Elrington 
Ball, who, in his edition of the letters, was the first to correct 
the errors of The Dictionary of National Biography, and show 
that Swift’s partiality for Matthew Pilkington was not so 
unreasonable. I was sorry to see that Sir Edmund Gosse 
persisted in the bad tradition the other day and called Mrs. 
Pilkington “a tiresome little Irish prostitute,’ which is going 
altogether beyond any records we have. That she was a lady 
of complete chastity is unlikely; that she was excessively 
indiscreet is certain: she was an awkward enemy with a 
scurrilous and capable pen. She made enemies, and there is 
no reason to suppose she spoke the truth about them; and if 





we do not believe all her accusations against the Reverend 
Matthew, still less need we credit his counter-accusations 
against her. That he was a tiresome, pushing, rather impudent 
person we know from independent witnesses, Alderman Barber 
and Lord Bolingbroke ; but Swift’s judgment of his intelligence 
is supported by the facts of his life, especially by his work on the 
Lives of the Painters which was the basis of Bryan’s well-known 
Dictionary. 

In the Memoirs, now for the first time reprinted, we have 
Letitia’s defence of herself, an account of her friendship with 
Swift, and her “ libels” (to use Swift’s favourite word for 
personal caricature) on those who had displeased, damaged or 
slandered her. The daughter of a Dutch doctor, living in Dublin, 
she married Pilkington when she was in her eighteenth year 
and he was thirty. From her childhood she had a passion 
for books, an itch for writing and an innocent pride, often found 
in the middle-class, that her great-grandfather had been an 
earl. Young Pilkington had that desire for preferment which 
the cynic might say was almost the hall-mark of the clergy 
in the eighteenth century. He made friends with Delany ; 
Delany admired Letitia’s verses, some of which are tolerable 
enough, and introduced the pair to Swift. Then began for 
Letitia the only real event of her life and the series of mis- 
fortunes which took her into a doubtful life in London, a begging 
pilgrimage which wore out her and her acquaintances, a sojourn 
in the Marshalsea, a divorce case, an angry pamphlet-war with 
Matthew, and her death at the age of thirty-eight. Swift tested 
the sense of the pair in his most brutal and characteristic 
fashion. He made Matthew drink his heel-taps; he pinched 
and scolded and petted Letitia. Matthew fawned and flattered: 
Letitia flattered and yet, as her letters show, kept up just that 
spirit which Swift was quick to recognise. The critics who 
think Swift was a fool about the pair convict themselves of 
folly: Letitia was a plucky, intelligent and likeable little 
person and had nothing in her nature of the hard greed and 
calculating vice which we associate with the word “ prostitute.” 
Matthew was able, more unscrupulous, but of a more formed 
character than his wife—much less likeable and less sincere. 
Swift got him a post as chaplain to the Lord Mayor of London, 
when his friend Barber held that position: and Pilkington 
rather lost his head in London, affronting Pope and Boling- 
broke and not altogether pleasing the easier-going Barber, 
who nevertheless wrote of him, “his behaviour is very 
well, and he is generally esteemed.” Unfortunately, when 
Mrs. Pilkington joined her husband in London she found that 
she was not welcome; according to her account, Matthew threw 
his wife at the head of John Worsdale, the portrait painter, and 
was himself carrying on an intrigue with an actress. The exact 
facts of the quarrel are not now discoverable; but what we 
know independently of either party favours Letitia rather than 
Matthew. She defended him so violently to Swift, who had 
a bad account of his protégés from Pope, that she incurred 
a scolding from the Dean; she went to London to join her 
husband, and it is certain—from a sentence in a letter of Barber’s 
—that outsiders thought he behaved inconsiderately. Letitia 
answered indifference by indiscretion ; and as is usual with the 
warm-hearted and careless suffered from it. Her own account 
of the incident which led to Matthew’s suit for a divorce is too 
inimitable not to quote: 


I own myself very indiscreet in permitting any man to be at an 
unseasonable hour in my bed-chamber ; but lovers of learning will, 
I am sure, pardon me, as I solemnly declare it was the attractive 
charms of a new book which the gentleman would not lend me 
but consented to stay till I read it through—that was the sole 
motive of my detaining him. But the servants, being bribed by 
their master, let in twelve watchmen at the kitchen-window, 
who, though they might have opened the chamber-door, chose 
rather to break it to pieces, and took the gentleman and myself 
prisoners. 

For my part, I thought they had been house-breakers, and would 
willingly have compounded for life, when entered Mr. Pilkington, 
with a cambrie handkerchiet tied about his neck after the fashion 
of Mr. Fribble, and with the temper of a Stoic, bid the authorised 
ruffians not hurt me. But his Christian care came too late; for 
one of them had given me a violent blow on the temple, and another 
had dragged two of my fingers out of joint. The gentleman, at the 
sight of Mr. Pilkington, threw down his sword, which he observing, 
made two of the watchmen hold him, while he most courageously 
broke his head. 


Whatever one may think of Letitia’s character, she wrote 
a most entertaining book, which has been most unjustly 
despised ; it is almost as if the serious heavy-weights of letters 
were still annoyed that so much of our most intimate knowledge 
of Swift comes from this odd little flibbertigibbet. 


Her adven- 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 





‘PRIVATE & PERSONAL’ 


Further Experiences of a Military Attaché 


By Brig.-Gen. W. H.-H. WATERS, C.M.G. 
Author of “Secret and Confidential.” 

“As good as its predecessor, which means that it is 

very good indeed, lively, interesting, and packed with 


entertaining anecdotes from cover to cover. "Daily 
Mail. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


REPUTATIONS 
JOFFRE GALLIENI PETAIN 
FALKENHAYN FOCH ALLENBY 
HAIG LUDENDORFF LIGGETT 

PERSHING 


By Captain B. H. LIDDELL HART 


“Obviously the result of searching investigations and 
of the judicious balancing of evidence that is too often 
perplexingly contradictory. Capt. Hart shows himself 
to be a bold and exacting critic in these pungent 
memoirs.”—Sunday Times. With Maps. 12s. net. 


THE RULER OF BARODA 


An account of the life and work of the 
Maharaja Gaekwar 


By PHILIP W. SERGEANT, B.A. 
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A very interesting account of a progressive State and 
the varied life of its very remarkable ruler, who is also 
well known in this country. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


AMERICA’S AMBASSADORS TO 
FRANCE, 1777-1927 


A narrative of Franco-American diplomatic 
relations 


By BECKLES WILLSON 


For the bulk of his material Colonel Willson has had 
full access to the archives of the Embassy, a privilege 
granted for the first time. Portraits. 21s. net. 


New Novels 
OUTLAW LOVE 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS 


In a setting of almost medieval romance and adventure 
Mrs. Norris, with her accustomed insight, gives us an 
absorbing study of character and tradition, both 
European and American. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PROTAGONISTS 
By DONALD SINDERBY 


“A stirring story of life and adventure in India. A 
very human story of man to man depicted very 
skilfully."—Daily Chronicle. 


“A good piece of work.”—British Weekly. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LACQUER COUCH 
By ANNE DUFFIELD 


“A tale of great charm and much insight . .. as 
captiv ating as it is attractively written. All interested 
in China should read the book.’ "—Church of England 
Newspaper. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 





A FINAL BURNING OF 
BOATS, Etc. 


By Dame ETHEL SMYTH. 
With Frontispiece. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“ This is a book both to chuckle and to think ~~ 


he Tames. 
“Ethel Smyth is as original a thinker in connie as she is in 
words.” ‘—Time and Tide. 
“Dame Ethel is the most spirited and most delightful fanatic 
of our times . . . this refreshing book . . ."—Daily News. 





SEVENTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY 
By THORNTON WILDER. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“ Assuredly it must take its place amongst the four or five 
most notable books of the year.’ 
—Racpu Straus in the Sunday Times. 





New Edition. Uniform with “ The Bridge of San Luis Rey.” 
THE CABALA 
By THORNTON WILDER. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“A little masterpiece of style which has not recently been 
equalled in England or America.”"—Observer. 


NEW NOVELS. 7s. 6d. net each 


THE PROFESSOR’S POISON By NEIL GORDON. 


EILEAN MORE By ARTHUR A. DAVIDSON, Author of 
“ A Highland Family.” 


AMBER AND JADE By ACEITUNA GRIFFIN, Author 
of “ Pearl and Plain.” 


CANNON LAW By T. C. PAYNTER. 
VOADICA: A Romance of the Roman Wall 
By IAN C. HANNAH, F.S.A. 
THE LAND OF THE CHILDREN 
By SERGEY GUSSIEV ORENBURGSKY. 








ST. PAUL'S LIBRARY OF FACT AND FICTION. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST 
By Sir RIDER HAGGARD. With 16 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF 
By STANLEY WEYMAN. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE STRUCTURE OF 
AN ORGANIC CRYSTAL 
The Fison Memorial Lecture, 1928. 


By Sir WILLIAM BRAGG, K.B.E., F.R.S. 
8vo. Is. 6d. net. 


RECENT REVELATIONS OF 
EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY 


By G. P. GOOCH, D.Litt, F.B.A. Third Impression, with 
Supplementary Chapter, etc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 











LONGMANS' PSYCHOLOGICAL SERIES. 
Edited by Harvey A. Carr. 
THE MENTAL LIFE 
By CHRISTIAN A. RUCKMICK, Professor of Psycho- 


logy, University of lowa. With Illustrations and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SONGS OF DELI’’7ERANCE 
Second Series (Enlarged). Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 








New Volume. 


A COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ON _IN- 
ORGANIC & THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY 


By J. W. MELLOR, D.Sc., F.R.S. Volume VIII. N.P. 
With Illustrations and Diagrams. Royal 8vo. £3 3s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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tures throw much light on London of the period: she had, at 

one time, rooms immediately opposite White’s, and took full 

advantage of the position. She writes in a way which varies 
from the pedantic to the oracular, from the oracular to the 
familiar, and often achieves a charming individuality of phrase. 

At times she discards her narrative, and indulges in apostrophes 

of her friends and enemies. There is a notable address to the 

Bishop of London, Sherlock (his name is not given, but Walpole, 

in his letters, says Letitia attacked that béle noire of his), in 

which she writes : 

But you are, as the good men said of Nero, a very wag. Hang it, 

why should you and I go to loggerheads ? Order your equipage 

to drive here to-morrow morning, and let’s buss, as we used to do, 
and be friends. 

She anticipated a modern poet in her remarks about the Jews: 
How they behaved themselves in the wilderness is so well set forth 
in the Old Testament that it would puzzle a wiser head than mine 
to know how they became the peculiar favourites of an impartial 
and unprejudiced Deity. 

While this reprint of Mrs. Pilkington’s memoirs is very welcome, 

it is a pity that Mr. Isaacs, the general editor of this series, did 

not annotate it more fully; there are many references which 

are obscure, and many people—Worsdale the painter is one— 
about whom the average reader of to-day knows nothing. 

The introduction is by Miss Iris Barry. It is a vivacious piece 

of writing; but Miss Barry is a little too contemptuous of 

Letitia and far too positive with very disputable statements. 

It is presumably ignorance of the works of Eusden, Rowe and 

Pye which makes her call Colly Cibber the ‘ vilest of our 

laureates ’—if the epithet refers to Cibber’s verse. If it refers 

to his character it is nonsense. And has the younger generation 
ceased reading Boswell’s Life of Johnson? For, again, only 
ignorance would seem to explain so astonishing a judgment 
as this: 
To the men and women of intervening generations the eighteenth 

century has seemed only a masquerade in which they could descry 
a few animated waxworks called Samuel Johnson, Robert Walpole 
or Sarah Jennings. Those figures were strange and vivid, like good 
fancy-dress impersonations. But they were dead celebrities. The 
fact loomed tremendously, was far more striking that they had 
once been living men. Boswell killed Johnson in order to preserve 
him. He became a great style, a mannerism, a representative 
man. And in much the same way the other famous men of the 
time came down to us formalised and stiffened. 

All the introduction might be very advantageously exchanged 
for a body of notes ; and, most criminal of omissions in a book 
of this kind, a good index. Mr. Isaacs has an admirable biblio- 
graphical appendix in which he gives the facts about Matthew ; 
but neither he nor Miss Barry tell us whether the divorce was 
a mensa et thoro or a vinculo matrimonii. It was presumably the 
former, as Matthew did not marry again until after Letitia’s 
death, though she had only been dead five days when he espoused 
“*Miss Nancy Sandes, a very amiable young lady, daughter of 
Pigott Sandes, Esq., of Kileavan in the Queen’s County.” A 
smug fellow, Matthew, with a strong touch of Mr. Joseph 
Surface about him: no doubt he extracted much sympathy from 
his Nancy for the misdeeds of Letitia who had taken so 
inconveniently long a time in dying. R. E. R. 


MR. MENCKEN AND THE NEW 
WORLD 


Prejudices: Sixth Series. By H.L.Mencken. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


It is refreshing, at a time when politeness is far too common, at 
any rate in public, to come upon a critic like Mr. Mencken who 
is aggresively contemptuous. There is an honest flavour about 
his most hasty opinion, a frank indiscretion which in itself is 
attractive so long as it is unforced. And if he swings as carelessly 
at religion, poetry, philosophy, as at politicians and medical 
humbugs, what does it matter? It is certainly a little futile to 
find a man who assumes the role of critic exclaiming, ‘‘ The aim 
of poetry is to give a high and voluptuous plausibility to what is 
palpably not true . . . The truth is served by prose’’; but the 
opinion is at least boldly stated, and the reader soon forgets it 
in something else. 

A superficial treatment of problems is part of Mr. Mencken’s 
method ; for he would be unbearable if ever he were to take his 
subject, or himself, quite seriously. He gives those surface 
pricks to the humourless dignity of his fellows which are often so 
much more painful than the deeper cut, and are so necessary 
if life is to keep its proportions. His commonsense is an expres- 
sion of popular opinion, or rather of what popular opinion would 


be, were it not for the topsy-turveydom of America, by which 
a man holds all sorts of opinions in public which be recognises, 
in his private capacity, to be merely lunatic. No single American 
is capable of the scoundrelism practised by the Ku Klux Klan, 
or the morbid idealism of the Anti-Saloon League. Yet these 
things collectively exist, are even praised, and one of the very 
few voices which is lifted against them in public is Mr. Mencken’s, 
This passage is scarcely an exaggeration of the truth: 

The American, played on for years by a stream of jackass legis- 
lation, takes refuge in frank skulking. He first dodges the laws, 
and then he dodges the duty of protesting against them. His life 
becomes a process of sneaking through back-alleys, watching over 
one shoulder for the cop and over the other for his neighbour, 
Thus a-tremble (and with a weather-eye open for Bolsheviks, 
atheists and loose women), he serves the high oath that government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Mencken that having rightly observed 
the situation, he somehow ascribes it to democracy, which, for 
reasons hardly more obvious, he links with Puritanism. One 
can never be quite certain what fresh antagonism he will display. 
Somewhere in this book he mentions casually that he is a Tory, 
yet if there is one thing which he must hold in contempt above 
all other things, itis Toryism. Like the clown in the pantomime, 
he gives so many blows indiscriminately, that the audience is 
as often bewildered as it is amused ; and some of the blows recoil 
on his own head. But in the prospect of Mr. Mencken tilting at 
Prohibition, Methodism, cinemas, pedagogy, virgins, New York, 
Christianity and jazz music, there is at any rate nothing dull. 
He gives a new twist even to his abuse of politicians, and in his 
portrait of the Congressman as “a gross and revolting shape, 
with dull eyes and prehensile hands,’ one detects a sort of 
abstract sympathy such as one might feel for Cerberus or the 
dragon of a fairy tale. Mr. Mencken is a genuine pessimist, 
** life,’ he concludes, ‘‘is a grandiose futility, and not even 
amusing . . . a bore,’ and only by exploding it in a series of 
caricatures does he find enjoyment. Luckily for him he was born 
in a country, where the caricaturist need often be no more than 
acopyist. His picture of America is perhaps too near the vision 
of the ordinary Englishman who has never crossed the Atlantic, 
the reflection of an old world in a convex mirror—yet for all 
that it may be substantially true. 


A SEQUEL TO STALKY & CO. 


Stalky’s Reminiscences. By Major-General L. C. DUNSTERVILLE, 
C.B.,C.S.1. Cape. %s. 6d. 


Stalky’s Reminiscences are by no means a disappointment. 
And to a book which naturally does not pretend to be work of 
genius one could hardly offer a higher compliment. For we 
have all known Stalky for over a quarter of a century, many of 
us have known him from our boyhood, and this book of his is in 
no way unworthy of our picture of him. It shows indeed rather 
that the picture Kipling gave us must have been a wonderfully 
accurate portrait. Stalky prints here actual photographs of 
the school staff—King and the Padre and the bug-hunter and 
the Headmaster. One photograph shows Kipling at the age of 
fifteen or so in the centre of a school group, and gives one a 
very good idea of what a nuisance the precocious inky-fingered 
** Beetle’? must have been to those who stood to him in loco 
parentis. There are a couple of chapters about life at Westward 
Ho ! in those days, which throw a good deal of light on Kipling’s 
book, but above all show that there was hardly any invention 
at all in it. Even “ Rabbit’s Eggs’? was a real person, who 
bore that name because, seeing a rabbit one day scurry out of a 
bush he peered inside it and saw a partridge’s nest. Taking the 
eggs he sought, apparently in all good faith, to sell them to 
some of the boys as rabbit’s eggs. 

The greater part of the book is taken up with Stalky’s sub- 
sequent adventures in India, China and Persia. He did well 
everywhere without doing (according to his own story) anything 
actually brilliant. He was always vastly popular with men of 
all classes and colours, and his interests remained all his life as 
catholic and as keen as they were at school. ‘ Rabbit’s Eggs” 
had many successors in the Punjaub and on the North-West 
Frontier ; and even when Stalky became a General he sought 
to retain the friendship of all sorts of scallywags whose lawless 
philosophy of life amused and attracted him; until his staff 
told him he “ really mustn’t,”’ a verdict which he felt bound to 
accept. He kept also his imperturbable optimism and sense of 
humour and very evidently still has both. He quickly deve- 


loped a quite remarkable faculty for understanding foreign 
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THE NILE AND 
EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION 
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By 


PROFESSOR A. MORET. 


Times Literary Supplement: 


“In his foreword to this brilliant story of Egyptian 
society M. Berr says that in it the history of Egypt will 
be seen in an absolutely new light, and he might have 


as that of a cultural continuum for the first time. M. 
Moret’s peculiar contribution to Egy ptology is that he has 
taken the disjecta membra of Egyptian history, and of them 
has built anew the living body of that amazing culture 
which endured for 4,000 years. What was it that secured 
to Egypt a civilization more stable than that of any other 
of the great kingdoms of antiquity? M. Moret tells us. 
It was the Nile, coupled with the establishment of a 
religious system imposing its sanctions on every social 
duty. As seen in M. Moret’s sympathetic retrospect, this 
great religion is curiously attractive. It was a real moral 
and spiritual force, permeating the whole of Egy ptian life. 
Art and science and literature ministered to it, and it 
sustained for millenniums the most massiv re, coherent, and 
amiable civilization the werld has known.” 
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READY NEXT FRIDAY 


THE 
UNCENSORED DARDANELLES 


by ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 


In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 21s. net 

The author was appointed by the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association as their 
Special Correspondent with the Dardanelles Expeditionary Force in March, 
1915, and was present throughout the many stirring events which marked 
this disastrous campaign. Throughout the campaign Mr, Ashmead-Bartlett 
was only able to disclose to the public in his cables and articles what the 
Censor allowed to pass, the reai truth being of necessity carefully concealed. 
Now for the first time he relates the inner history of all that passed under his 
personal observation without sparing anyone who shared in the responsibility 
for this the most tragic disaster in English history. He tells of the efforts 
made by himself and others to bring home the truth to the public, and to force 
the Government to evacuate the Peninsula before it was too late. 


READY NEXT FRIDAY 


DAYS IN DOORN 


by the EMPRESS HERMINE (wife of the 


ex-Katser) 
In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 21s. net 
This is an autobiography of the ex-Kaiser’s present wife. The Empress 
Hermine is outspoken, and whilst an intense admirer of her husband, her views 
on men and things are by no means biased, and this book shows that she is an 
original and intelligent woman. Not the least interesting portion of this record 
is that which is devoted to a description of the daily life at Doorn, whilst we 
are also afforded many _ personal a of the ex-Kaiser, seen through the 
eyes of one who knows him intimately. 


SCHIGGI-SCHIGGI 


by F, STRA USS 18s. net 


“Tts exciting contents ... the things he saw and the adventures in which 
he took part are almost beyond belie full of incidents.’”-—Daily Mail. 
“This is certainly the most exciting example of what may be called the 
romance of travel which we have had for a long time.’’—Morning Post. 


Send for List No. 47. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 
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ectures on Literature A Mystery of the Thirties 
- aeteaa " ° By D. E. ENFIELD. 
No. 1. A LECTURE ON LECTURES. 10s. 6d. 
By sir A. Quiller-Couch (“Q."). 2s. 6d. Of this biography of Letitia —— “a Times —— 
+ S lement says: “This engagi 900k achieves whatso- 
No. 2. TRAGEDY. By F, | Lucas. reg sale ‘“ “a stele by that poet “nea 
3s. 6d in biography known as ‘ Stracheyism.’” 
No. 3. STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. . 
By Prof. Allardyce Nicoll. 3s.6d. | HOGARTH ESSAYS: Second Series 
No. 4. THE DEVELOPMENT OF No. 11. LEISURED WOMEN. By Vis- 
ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY. By Harold countess Rhondda. 2s. 
NIj 
Nicolson. 3s. 6d. | No, 12, DELIUS. By Robert H. Hull. 2s. 
“A series indispensable to the busy student or No. 13. COCK ROBIN’S DECEASE. 
teacher of letters.”’—The Observer By Edward J. Thompson. Ie 6d. 
“We do most genuinely commend a venture which 
is going to help us understand and grasp the spirit 
of our inheritance of letters.” —S pectator. THE TRIUMPHANT MACHINE 
“No publishing house keeps more abreast of the By R. M. FOX. 
modern movement in poetry, criticism, and belles 5s 
lettres than the Hogarth Press.’ ’_British Weekly. 
“A remarkable study of the influence of the 
“Mr. Lucas’s book alone would be sufficient justi- machine upon modern civilization, put forward by 
fication for embarking on a new series, like the a writer who has had considerable experience in the 
Hogarth Lectures.”—Manchester Guardian. industrial arena.”—East Anglian Daily Times. 
THE HOGARTH PRESS, 52 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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languages (and strange religions) which was of great service to 
him. He passed his examinations not only in Urdu but in 
Hindustani, Persian, Punjabi and Pushtu within three or four 
years after reaching India, and later he qualified as an inter- 
preter in German and Russian. During the international 
campaign in China in 1901 he qualified in Chinese as well. Also, 
of course, he spoke French—but regretted that he knew neither 
Italian nor Japanese. In a certain sense indeed his career may 
be said to have centred round his linguistic accomplishments, 
which gained him special job after special job. 

General Dunsterville makes no attempt to force his views 
upon his readers, but, without pressing the point, he makes no 
secret of his opinion that the conception of democratic Home 
Rule for India is so wide of all practical possibilities as to be 
almost a contradiction in terms. As for the so-called 
‘* awakening ” of China, he denies that any such awakening is 
visible or in the least degree probable, outside the great ports. 
He regards the present anarchy there as perfectly ‘ normal,” 
a state of affairs that has recurred in Chinese history once about 
every 400 or 500 years for millenniums past, as the necessary 
prelude to the establishment of a new Imperial Dynasty. He 
sees no serious signs of change and, above all, no signs of the 
abandonment of that universal and_ prehistoric ancestor- 
worship which even Confucius and Lao Tze were unable to 
suppress. Until that goes he thinks it impossible that there 
should be any change that will not soon be seen to be merely 
superficial and transient. 

Very few of Stalky’s pages, however, are devoted to subjects 
as serious as this—vastly as they evidently interest him. 
Mostly he writes of jests and inventions and his own short- 
comings and his love of bad men and of gleeful improvisations. 
Yet never for one page is he guilty of garrulity. The 
Dunsterforce which held the western frontier of Persia (roughly) 
against the Turks and Bolsheviks in 1918 was perhaps the 
greatest of his practical improvisations. He might have risen 
much higher in his profession if intelligence had not been at a 
discount in the army in his day. It was understood in 1905 
that he was shortly to succeed to the command of the 26th 
Punjabis, but the colonel died suddenly and too quickly, and 
Stalky was considered a year or so too young for the post— 
being then only forty! What an army! What a system! 
Perhaps it has changed a little since then. Perhaps—like 
China—it hasn’t really changed at all. 

But, at any rate, no one who remembers and loves Stalky 
& Co. can afford to miss this delightful sequel. It is impossible 
not to feel that Kipling’s ‘“ Stalky” is exactly what 
General Dunsterville must have been when he was a boy. 


GEORGE THE THIRD AND LORD 
NORTH 


Correspondence of George the Third. 
millan. 25s. each. 


The two new volumes of George the Third’s correspondence 
cover the years from 1773 to 1778. Sir John Fortescue writes 
an Introduction in which he puts, with his usual skill and force, 
the case that everyone expects from him. George was a patriot 
and a shrewd, sensible man, doing his best for his country out of 
such poor material as he could find. As most of the politicians 
of ability were self seekers and the slaves of factious mctives, 
the King had to make shift with weak men like Lord North, 
on whom he could force his own wiser views. These volumes 
are full of letters from poor North, who knew that he was not. 
equal to his task, pleading for release and urging the King to 
treat with Opposition leaders. But the King was unyielding. 
Sir John Fortescue has great contempt for North and correspond- 
ing admiration for the King. North may have been pusillani- 
mous—but unfortunately it was he and not his master who was 
proved right by the event. 

These volumes give a good impression of the politics of the 
time and of the violence of faction. We get an interesting view 
of the proposed Absentee Tax for Irish landlords against which 
the great Whig leaders combined. Their protest was composed 
by Burke. The King began by taking a larger view, but in the 
end he seems to have changed his mind and come down on the 
same side. We get, also, some discussion of the Quebec Act ; 
an incident over which North comes out better than his critics. 
The passionate quarrels of Whig and Tory in the Navy which 
broke out over the dispute between Keppel and Palliser form 
a considerable and an inglorious episode. In the American 
struggle we are brought down to Spain’s entry into the war in 
1779, an event of which the King thought, clinging to his 


Vols. 8 and 4. Mac- 


illusions to the last, that it alone had kept the rebels from 
surrender. 

As we follow these events we see how great and important a 
part a King who had statesmanship and some understanding 
of English politics might have played. England badly needed 
some moderating force; some influence over politics which 
could restrain and modify the fierce spirit of faction. There 
was a tradition of faction and of faction of the worst kind ; 
the faction that divides men by their allegiance to great 
families rather than to great principles. A few men of public 
spirit were trying to introduce a higher standard of political 
conduct, but one can see even in the case of Chatham or in that 
of the pupils of Burke that the atmosphere of fierce family 
politics had left traditions from whose demoralising influence 
even good men found it hard to escape. In such a world there 
was room for a “ patriot king” if he knew how to play his 
part. 

3ut George the Third, as Lord Hugh Cecil has well said, 
chose instead the role of a party leader. He regarded Chatham, 
Rockingham, and the other Whig leaders as opponents; he 
allowed his dislike of their politics to be intensified by personal 
rancour ; he could not think that any man who did not take his 
own view could be honest or trustworthy. And his own view was, 
as a rule, the wrong view. The effect of his interventions in 
politics was therefore wholly disastrous. If he had been a 
cypher England would have been ruled by better Ministers. 
He did not put down corruption and improper influence ; he 
added to them, and out of the confusion of these times some 
reforming Government would have emerged. The King was not 
so bad a man as he seemed to the Whigs or to their spokesmen 
or history, but when a King puts himself at the head of a party 
he must expect to receive the treatment that party leaders 
receive in times of fierce contention. He was a most industrious 
man who did not spare himself, and he had plenty of courage. 
These letters do not suggest that he had any other of the qualities 
that his task demanded. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN STATISTICS 


A Survey of the Social Structure of England and Wales, as Illustrated 
by Statistics. By A. M. Carr-SauNpERS and D. CarapoG 
Jones. Oxford University Press. 10s. 

We are some way from the days in which a fierce political 
controversy could rage around the question whether the popula- 
tion was increasing or decreasing, and may perhaps think that 
we can afford to smile at Price and his contemporaries for 
arguing about a point which could so simply have been settled by 
counting heads. Mentally, however, we are not so far beyond 
them ; and almost every day we may see in the newspapers or 
hear in conversation statements which a little knowledge of 
official statistics would suffice to disprove. Hence we should all 
be grateful to the authors of this book, who have with great pains 
collected and collated most of the official (and some unofficial) 
information available on such subjects as population, housing, 
employment, income, education, poverty, crime, etc., which 
intimately affect social conditions. 

How many people who glibly talk of “ the frightful stimulus 
afforded to violence by the war,” for example, would collapse 
like pricked bubbles on being informed (from the official figures) 
that crimes of assault and violence are less by nearly one-third 
since than before the war ? How many who praise our educa- 
tional ladder with its opportunity for the lowest-born to rise to 
the top are aware that the proportion of ex-elementary school 
children who reach the Universities is less than one-half of one 
per cent.? How many who cry out about “ State provision 
discouraging thrift”? know that working-class savings have 
steadily increased since the adoption of State-aided social 
insurance schemes ? To these and others like them we may 
heartily recommend this book—though with the regretful 
reflection that, unless its tables can be placarded on the hoardings, 
they are exceedingly unlikely ever to look at them. 

Useful, however, as the statistical method is, it has its limita- 
tions, which, no less than its uses, are clearly exemplified in the 
work before us. Where, as for example in the case of the 
phenomenal swelling of the distributive trades in the past three 
years, valuable information can be derived from bare enumera- 
tion of facts with a little simple calculation of percentages, etc., 
it is very useful. But there are two pitfalls: the first, that all 


phenomena do not at present lend themselves to quantitative 
enumeration ; and the second, that deductions made by statis- 
ticians are commonly much less reliable than the statistics 
themselves. 


As an example of the first, one may observe the rather petulant 
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THE BASIS OF SENSATION 


A Study of the Working of the Sense Organs : 
By E. D. ADRIAN, : 

M.D., F.R.S., : 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. : 

In this work, the result of two years’ experimental : 
research, the author describes the nature of nervous : 
impulses and sensory messages and certain new : 
methods of recording them which have been made: 
possible by the development of wireless technique. : 
A contribution to biology of the utmost importance. : 
7/6 net 


THE PROTECTION OF 
MINORITIES 


The Working and Scope of the Minorities 
under the League of Nations 
By L. P. MAIR, M.A,, 
Assistant in International Studies, London School of Economics. 
A summary of the cases which have been brought 
before the League of Nations under the provisions 
of the Minorities Treaties. 
With an Introduction by 
Professor Gitpert Murray, D.Litt., LL.D. 8/6 net 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE 
AND OTHER POEMS 
By ANTHONY CROSSLEY. 


“ Betrays an inner urgency and lavish impulsiveness which are 
full of promise. He is unusually endowed.”—Times. 

“He has captured with true beauty the atmosphere of the 
minstrelsy of merry years.”—Midland Daily Telegraph. 5/- net 














THE COURT 
OF CHRISTIAN VII 
OF DENMARK 


Edited by E. Steen by P. NORS 


Christian VII of Denmark, one of the most amazing specimens of 
depravity that ever disgraced a throne, forms a curious and not 
uninteresting psychological study—his Court was, even for the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, one of the most scandalous 
in Europe. The book reveals with remarkable vividness the life 
and customs of the Court, against which the actions and life of 





the king are seen in true perspective. Illustrated. 18/- net. 
WARPED IN THE MAKING 
by H. ASHTON-WOLFE 


(Author of “ The Underworld,” etc.) 
The author has made a life-long study of the “ Warped” mentality of 
criminals in most of the great cities of Europe. “ Exciting studies in 
International crime."—T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. “ Mr. Ashton-Wolfe 
is unsurpassed as a narrator of authentic crime stories.’—John o’ London's 
Weekly. “ This is the best collection of ‘sleuth’ stories founded on fact 
that I have come across.”"—Zllustrated London News. “ Exciting volume.”— 


Bookfinder Illustrated. Illustrated. 18/- net. 


MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM HICKEY 

Edited by ALFRED SPENCER 
The period covered by these memoirs of a man of fashion is from 1749-1809. 
Interesting sidelights on the life and customs of the following countries are 
given :—England, France, Holland, Portugal, East India, China, and West 
Indies. The author has an alert capacity for enjoying himself in any 
situation. His adventures are a source of perpetual enjoyment to the reader, 


while they made the past live again, so vivid and genuine are they. 
First three vols. in cloth, 15/-. Last volume, 21/-. 
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way in which our authors deny the existence of social classes 
because they cannot find enumerable social classes in the Census 
of Occupations. The fact that social classes are not enumerable 
in the Census does not prove that they are non-existent, any more 
than the fact that biologists have not succeeded in isolating the 
mental factors of inheritance proves that mental qualities are 
not inherited ; it merely shows that social class if it exists is a 
complex thing which does not yield to the simpler methods of 
analysis. It may be added that if our authors had not so firmly 
denied the existence of classes they might have saved themselves 
a confusion in their treatment of professional associations and 
Trade Unions. Surely the main difference, which they feel but 
cannot express, between the British Medical Association and the 
Miners’ Federation is that their membership is drawn from 
widely differing social classes ? 

Again, they build an elaborate argument about the “mental 
equipment” of different groups of the population upon state- 
ments about the ‘“ Intelligence Quotient”? of school children. 
But this ‘ Intelligence Quotient ” is, to say the least of it, a 
highly doubtful fact ; many people. would deny that it has any 
scientific basis at all, and it is certainly not on a par with, say, 
the figures of death-rates in different occupations. 

The other point is mainly exemplified by the chapters on 
wealth and income, which are taken, almost bodily and 
somewhat uncritically, from calculations made by Professor 
Bowley and Sir Josiah Stamp. These calculations are of great 
interest, but they have not the same unquestioned character as 
the statistics on which they are based; and this point should 
have been brought out. The authors might also, one feels, have 
observed the discrepancy between Professor Bowley’s calculation 
(in Has Poverty Diminished ?) that primary poverty has con- 
siderably lessened since before the war, and their own obser- 
vation, drawn from the official Poor Relief statistics, that the 
proportion of people driven to seek relief through causes other 
than unemployment has remained almost unchanged—the total 
proportion relieved being, of course, much higher. Part of this 
discrepancy, no doubt, can be explained by the difference 
between an average and a sample. Professor Bowley’s calcula- 
tions were based largely on towns with a high proportion of 
unskilled labour, whose real wages have undoubtedly increased 
since before the war, whereas the Ministry of Health’s figures are 
national averages ; but the whole question serves to illustrate the 
limitations of the statistical method. 

Two points may perhaps be put right in subsequent editions. 
The table on p. 182 very much understates the number of adult 
education classes of W.E.A. type by omitting the large number of 
these financed by local education authorities ; and a sentence on 
p. 80, by its failure to realise that ‘“* management expenses ”’ 
of Trade Unions include all costs of workmen’s compensation 
claims, etc., as well as of the maintenance of an elaborate 
machinery for negotiation and collective bargaining, becomes 
seriously misleading, and lends colour to the ridiculous assertions 
that Trade Unions “ waste ” all their members’ subscriptions on 
over-payment of officials. ‘The whole chapter in which the 
sentence occurs, indeed, betrays an inadequate comprehension 
of Trade Unionism ; but it is not typical of a useful book. 


HISTORY AS IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
Black Majesty. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Vandercook’s book has apparently been received with 
enthusiasm in America, and it is certainly very interesting. It 
purports to be the life-story of Henry Christophe, the third 
and last negro king of Haiti (St. Domingo), and as a story it 
is full of fascinating and romantic touches. But it has three 
more or less serious faults. In the first place it is written in a 
rather pretentious style; pretentious, that is to say, in the 
sense that the author affects a style which plainly is not natural 
to him and which he is unable to use with adequate effect. 
The second fault is that a good many of his facts appear to be 


By J. W. VanpEercooK. Harper. 


wrong. The third is that he seems greatly to have overestim- 
ated both the actual abilities and the achievements of his 
hero. 


He declares in his Preface that his book is not offered as 
a “ work of reference.” We should think not indeed! A good 
story, but certainly not a “ work of reference ” for any who do 
not wish to be led astray. 

The date of the story is from about 1790 to 1820. At that 
time, writes the author, “‘ there were two men of transcendent 
greatness—Napoleon of France and the King of Haiti, Henry 
Christophe, the only man alive who had defeated him [Napoleon] 
in war.” Every man is entitled to his own opinion, but this is 
sheer nonsense : firstly, because the destruction of a small trans- 


atlantic expeditionary foree—with the important help of yellow 
fever—is not an Austerlitz, still less a Waterloo; and secondly, 
because it was not Christophe but his much greater contemporary, 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, who commanded the negro forces 
against the French. Christophe was only third in command, and 
when he eventually succeeded to the highest command and 
became King there was not a French soldier in the island. Mr, 
Vandercook himself gives a clear enough account of these events, 
and what, therefore, he can mean by the sentence quoted above 
we are quite at a loss to understand. 

As a whole the book is one of a type which we have frequently 
had occasion to criticise of late—an unsatisfactory mixture of 
history and fiction, which makes it impossible for the ordinary 
reader to guess where history ends and fiction begins. Probably 
the author has tried to get his facts as accurate as he could, and 
for some even of the actual conversations which he records he 
may have contemporary evidence ; but he does not seem to have 
consulted, or even to have heard of, Toussaint’s own Memoirs. 
And when he describes to us what Toussaint dreamed of on the 
night during which he died in his sleep in a French prison, the 
reader cannot help wondering to what extent exactly Mr. 
Vandercook has allowed his imagination to run away with him. 
Such flights of fancy are presumably inserted in order to create 
an air of realism; their actual effect, on the critical reader 
at any rate, is, of course, precisely the opposite. Still it is, as we 
have said, a very pleasant book ; if it is not very accurate or pro- 
found it is at any rate extremely readable and gives a very good 
hypothetical notion of what the psychology of the negroes may 
have been like—very probably was like—in those days. The 
causes of the subsequent tragic decline of Haiti are hinted at but 
not actually described. The real trouble was, and is, that in 
that fertile tropical island it is perfectly possible to live without 
working at all, and as long as they have enough to eat the 
negroes do not really care to work. They prefer to sleep in the 
sun and eat the bananas which, as it were, fall into their mouths 
—and who shall say that they do not thus choose the better 
part ? King Christophe wanted to create a great Empire and to 
prove that imperialists need not be born in Europe. And for 
ten years with his vast uneasy energy he produced results that 
were almost miraculous. He made his subjects work until they 
revolted against a system which, although they were free men, 
seemed hardly better to them than slavery. They wanted to be 
able to sleep in the sun without fear of being hit by a cannon- 
ball fired from Christophe’s hill-top palace and aimed with 
devilish accuracy by telescopic sighting, for if the ball failed 
to hit the cottager it generally smashed the cottage. King 
Henry Christophe must certainly have been a great man, since 
for a dozen years he made a population of free negroes do some 
work—build an enormous fort, about as useful as the Great 
Pyramid—but there seems no reason to suppose that he was 
nearly so great as Mr. Vandercook, much impressed by the 
fort, makes out. He was not a Napoleon, and he really achieved 
nothing for his country, but he was certainly a man one would 
have liked to have met. A giant negro—possibly a Soudanese— 
possessing all the physical virtues which we are now less than 
ever accustomed to associate with the negro type, and a remark- 
able man in other respects. But he was never required to 
‘** defeat Napoleon.” It was Toussaint who was known as the 
‘** Buonaparte of St. Domingo.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Pike Fisher. By Epwarp F. Spence, K.C. Black. 6s. 
Fireside Fishing. By A. Courtney Witutams. Black. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Spence, without much exaggeration, might have called his 
admirably practical and exhaustive little book ‘“‘ The Complete Pike 
Fisher.” Mr. Spence has a record of some 8,000 pike, 6,000 of which 
were caught in one lake, their combined weight being nearly 30,000 lbs. 
He is an advocate of spinning as against live-baiting, but admits 
that the latter is the easier, more sociable, and less fatiguing method, 
setting against it the capture of fewer fish by the individual angler, 
the difficulty of procuring and preserving bait, and the useless death 
of more pike. The directions given with regard to tackle and its 
use are such as should be invaluable to the novice, and are very 
clearly explained; though in the matter of Nottingham reels Mr. 
Spence scems to us to be at fault. He is writing of the much advocated 
light drum, and he says of it that it tends to shorten the cast. That, 
at any rate, is not the experience of sea anglers. The wooden Notting- 
ham with centre-pin that Mr. Spence recommends is a fine instrument 
in the hands of an expert, but even so the initial inertia of the com- 
paratively heavy drum cancels to a great extent the advantage of 
the speed the reel attains when it gets going, for much of this speed 
has to be braked off by thumb or finger. Other things being equal the 
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The time for sewing 


PRING is the time for sowing and sewing 
—the farmer his seeds, the tailor his 
tweeds. The brothers Goss are sewing hard 
now, for in the Spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of . . . Goss tailoring! 


Something akin to that freshness and re- 
juvenation which Spring has brought to our 
countryside has come to us in the shape of 
many new cloths. To see and handle these 
pleasing materials is to desire to wear them. 
Be on your guard if you should come our way, 
for your fall is as certain as your temptation ! 


The Goss brothers go on in their usual way, 
personally measuring, cutting and fitting all 
the suits they create. That little label hidden 
in a pocket of each coat is an artist’s signa- 
ture, for good tailoring zs an art. 


If, therefore, you would express personality 
in your clothes, the brothers Goss are ready 
to help you. The reckoning is unusually 
moderate too. It depends upon the materials 
you choose, because the workmanship stan- 
dard of Goss tailoring never varies. The 
brothers Goss regard from eight to ten guineas 
as an adequate price to pay for a suit of the 
finest workmanship and materials. On the 
other hand, they will and do make thoroughly 
good suits for considerably less. 


Have done with procrastination and ring now 
for an appointment. ’*Phone: City 8259. 


T. GOSS & CO., 


15 Newgate Street, 
London, E.C. I. 
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Now Ready. 


THE MAN OF FEELING 
by HENRY MACKENZIE 


This famous 18th century novel is edited with a long introduction by 
HamisH MILEs; it is the first of a series in which we aim to please 
the general reader and, at the same time, to satisfy scholars and students 
of English literature. Imp. 16mo. 1450 copies at 7s. 6d., and 75, 
bound in full buckram, at 21s. (N.B.—AII our fine editions are on 
hand-made paper and numbered; usually signed). 


Also the following two books :— 


HORACE ON THE ART OF POETRY 
edited by E. H. BLAKENEY 


This book, while it is designed primarily for the English reader, will 
be very useful to those who are interested in the Classics. There is 
a revised text with a prose translation, long introduction, very readable 
commentary of the literary rather than the pedantic kind, several 
valuable appendices, and a transcript of Ben Jonson's little-known 
and inaccessible verse rendering. The whole is beautifully printed in 
l6pt. and 13pt. Poliphilus roman and Blado italic on superior mould- 
made paper; this handsome crown 4to of 144 pages is bound in full 
cloth, 750 copies (715 for sale) at 15s. To enjoy this book one need 
not have learnt Latin; but those who have Latin need this book. 


There is also an edition of 8 copies (7 for sale) on full vellum 
throughout, admirably bound, and possessing all the amenities of a 
genuine “ de-luxe" at 30 guineas. 


ROUSSEAU : 
LETTRES A MALESHERBES 


With introduction and notes by the Professor of French at Oxford. 
These famous letters, which form the first draft of the yet more famous 
Confessions, have hitherto been practically unobtainable in a separate 
volume. Demy 8vo. 950 copies at 5s.; 75, bound with cloth sides and 
brown pigskin back, at 17s. 6d. 


Of our NINETEENTH CENTURY HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
Series, No. 1, Ixion in Heaven and Endymion (Disraeli and Aytoun), 
525 copies at 6s. 6d., has been out of print for some time. The 
series, which is in demy 8vo and most attractively produced, is 
edited with introductions by the general editor of the Press. 


No. 2: IX POEMS BY V. 


Consists of a volume of genuine poetry by Mrs. Archer Clive, a 
remarkable Victorian (and none the worse for that); there are 
270 copies (numbered) at 5s. 6d. and 45 at 15s. 


No. 3: 


A JOURNAL OF SUMMER TIME IN THE 
COUNTRY, 


by R. A. Willmott, consists of 750 copies at 7s. 6d. and 75, bound 
in full buckram, at 25s.; a most presentable book in both editions. 
Mr. J. C. Squire, in The Observer, has written thus of the author: 
“ Willmott . Was an original observer of nature, a very fine 
critic of literature and painting, and a man of continuous and acute 
experience in the presence of the beauties of the world and the 
mysteries of the universe"; and again: “* Willmott united a critical 
faculty like Hazlitt’s with a spiritual habit like George Herbert's; 
and he wrote English prose with a combined sonority and terseness 
which is very rare.’ To enlarge on such a criticism were to gild 
refined gold. 


Not in any series are the following two books of prose:— 


BENGAL HAGGIS, 


by W.A. J. Archbold, historian and essayist. “Fine confused feeding”: 
a feast of wit and humour is to be had from these unconventional 
sketches of the lighter side of Indian life. A book for those who 
don't—as well as for those who do know India. 1800 copies at 
3s. 6d., 35 at 21s. Crown 8vo. 

AND 


PIRATES, HIGHWAYMEN 
ADVENTURERS 


is an anthology with a difference, for it includes only “ items” 
which are absolutely self-contained; from novel, short story, history 
and poetry; moderns like Masefield, as well as classics and little- 
known sources. This book has been exceptionally well reviewed. 
Demy 8vo; 1000 copies at 7s. 6d., 80 at 21s. 


Out of series also are two books of poetry:— 


THE THREE WARTONS, 


edited, with introduction and critical hand-lists, by Eric Partridge. 
The verse of this famous eighteenth century group is liberally 
represented, for it includes some of their humorous and satirical 
work. 550 copies at 7s. 6d. 150 at 21s. Demy 8vo. 


BLAKE’S POETICAL SKETCHES 


contains a long essay on the poet's lyrical poems in general and the 
Sketches in particular, and an even longer essay by the poet-critic, 
Jack Lindsay, on Blake's metric; Mr. Lindsay tackles this neglected 
and important aspect of Blake from the inside and achieves a 
remarkable piece of criticism. crown quarto, this book is 
splendid value, whether at 9s. (545 numbered copies) or at 30s. 
(75, signed, excellently bound). 

We may not pat ourselves on the back, except in the act of telling 
the truth, but we can quote The Saturday Review, which, in a 
preliminary notice of Horace, says: “ Like all the productions of this 
press, this volume is beautifully printed.” 


THE SCHOLARTIS PRESS 
30 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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light drum adjusted to run easily but not too easily will beat the 
heavy drum on centre pin every time. 

Fireside Fishing, as its name implies, is a collection of fishing 
stories ranging from stories of great fights to amusing flights of humour. 
The story of a struggle with a rainbow trout of a pound and a half, 
which until its conclusion the reader believes to be a fight with a 
giant sword fish, is an admirable “‘ catch” and has a salutary moral. 
But the best story of all, in a good collection, is that of the monster 
trout caught by a Mr. Sellars at Abingdon, which, as a local worthy 
subsequent explained, was quite true ; save that the angler’s name 
was Fanshaw, that it weren’t at Abingdon but at Rushey Weir, 
that it weighed more like 15 lb. than 174 lb., and weren’t a trout neither, 
but were a great big ugly pike, and weren’t landed, but broke Mr. 
Fanshaw up and got away. 


The Lure of Speed. 
12s. 6d. 

Major Segrave has written a very readable account of his career 
as a racing motorist in the service of the Sunbeam Company. He 
tells us a good deal about the technique of racing as well as about its 
thrills, describing, for example, the best way of turning corners 
at speed without using any brake except the engine. His best 
story is of how in 1926 he broke the road record for five miles and six 
kilometres. His machine was so geared as to be theoretically incapable 
of doing more than 130 m.p.h., because the makers considered that 
the wheels could not hold the road at a greater pace than that. The 
road was so rough, however, that Major Segrave found it impossible 
to keep in his seat except by jamming his back against the cushions 
and his right foot down as hard as he could. The result was that 
he did not hold the road ; sometimes he was in the gutter, sometimes 
in the air, but somehow he got over the finishing line to find that he 
had averaged over 140 m.p.h.—the previous best having stood at 
126 m.p.h. ‘‘ Only then I realised that I had been thoroughly and 
completely frightened for the first time in my life in a car. When I 
got out I could not stand properly for several minutes. I felt dead 
tired, although the whole thing had not taken three minutes.” There 
is a full account of his subsequent 207 m.p.h. on Daytona beach. 
At such speeds, he says, the car, however heavy (his 1,000 h.p. Sun- 
beam weighed six tons), is so much at the mercy of even a moderate 
wind that the problem becomes mainly one of aerodynamics. At 
any rate, Major Segrave has had enough of it. “I cannot,” he 
declares, “‘ imagine any inducement big enough to make me go out 
and try to break my own records.” He is concerned about modern 
English methods of road making; the usual camber is he considers 
very dangerous and when tarred waterproof roads are concerned, 
wholly unnecessary. We certainly agree. 


The Cornish Miner. By A. K. Hamitron JENKIN, M.A. 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

This book is a valuable addition to the histories of special industries 
which are every day adding to our knowledge of this country’s past. 
Mr. Jenkin deals with all sides of Cornish mining, including both 
tin and copper, and provides an extremely interesting and well-written 
account of the extraordinary trade fluctuations which have been 
the Cornish miner’s lot, as well as of his pay, customs, and standards 
of life. He is wisely chary of dogmatic statements about the pre- 
medieval history of Cornish mining, for which, indeed, there seems 
a singular lack of evidence, and he does not burden the reader with 
long excursions into the complicated laws of the Stannaries, about 
which there is already good material available. It may even be 
suggested that he has been a trifle too sparing in his account of the 
technical processes of the industry. Most of these are quite 
unfamiliar to the general reader, who might be grateful for further 
light on how tin and copper are actually achieved and refined. To 
say this, however, is not to detract from the praises of a volume 
which, apart from strange vagaries of printing, is excellent value 
for the money. Mr. Jenkin writes with sympathy as well as know- 
ledge, and obviously loves his Cornish miners, his mine cap’ns and 
grass cap’ns, his tributers and tutsters and bal-maidens, and the 
rest of the sturdy population who, too independent in their methods 
of work even to form Unions, only rioted when the vicissitudes of 
trade or the policy of agriculturists prevented their getting even the 
scanty ration of food on which they ordinarily subsisted. What 
perhaps strikes a modern reader most forcibly is the extent to which 
the short-sighted and greedy policy of royalty-owners and “ adven- 
turers ” was responsible for the aforesaid vicissitudes ; and he may 
well question whether the financial side of Cornish mining is yet so 
well organised as to secure that prosperity which, as Mr. Jenkin 
says, the masses of unworked ore ought to ensure for Cornwall. 


Flights Into Antiquity. By Arruur We1cALL. Hutchinson. 18s. 


In a foreword to these sketches of the ancient world, ‘“ the man in 
the street” is congratulated on his discovery of Antiquity, which 
discovery Mr. Weigall dates, and probably correctly, from the opening 
of the tomb of Tutankhamen. It is regrettable, however, that the 
growing interest of the general reader in the great story of the ancient 
civilisations should be catered for as it is in the present book. Not 
all the papers are as trivial as those on the epicene vagaries of Helio- 
gabalus, the amours of Cesar, and the upbringing and rise to fortune 
of the Empress Theodora, but nearly all are tainted by vulgarity 


By Major H. O. D. Secrave. Hutchinson. 


Allen 
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of treatment, while their titles are often flippant and sometimes 
foolish. ‘* The Lady Whom Athens Did Not Receive ” is unfortunate 
as an introduction to Aspasia, and even more unfortunate is “ Result 
of Smacking Boadicea”’ as the title of a paper on the revolt of the 
Iceni. The paper on “Hammurabi the Injudicious” is cheaply 
misleading, and so one might go on. Had the object of the book 
been to belittle the importance of historical and archeological research 
its tone could hardly have been worse ; and, adopted as it is by one 
claiming authority, it can only be described as deplorable. 


The Princess of Babylon. By M. pe Votraire. Nonesuch Press, 135s, 


This is a reprint of an English version of Voltaire’s story, first printed 
in Glasgow in 1769; and it is illustrated by pleasantly appropriate 
decorations by Mr. Thomas Lowinsky. These have just the quality 
of extravagance mixed with formality which suits the sly, matter. 
of-fact excessiveness of Voltaire. The Princess of Babylon, while 
it is inferior to Zadig and The Huron, and will not, of course, bear 
comparison with Candide, is an entertaining piece of satire and 
oriental paste. It assumes, as do so many stories of the period, 
the existence of a wonderful race of simple savages, unspoiled by 
civilisation or fanaticism. Amazan is from a country beyond India, 
a Gangarid, and he first meets Formosata at the games held to decide 
what king shall wed this great princess. The adventures of the two, 
their partings and their ultimate coming together, give Voltaire 
plenty of opportunity for displaying his gift of satire at the expense 
of national prejudices and religious conventions. Better than the 
satire is the simple and direct narrative of adventure, as Formosanta, 
Amazan and the faithful phoenix travel from danger to danger, 
expressing often enough extreme distress, but evidently never 
experiencing anything but placid and contemplative enjoyment. 


The Plaza Mystery. By Maurice Worru. 


The Seven Black Chessmen. 
7s. 6d. 

These two books deserve mention, perhaps, if only as unusually 
complete examples of how detective novels should not be written. 
The Plaza Mystery, which is dedicated to Edgar Wallace and acknow- 
ledges his ‘‘ kindly encouragement,” opens with a quite conventional 
murder and closes with the usual arrest, but very few of the many 
intervening events are even remotely relevant, and the book as a 
whole—which surely must have been dedicated—is an adequate 
compendium of current clichés. On the very first page a gentleman 
‘“‘of pronounced Hebraic type, with shrewd, appraising, dark eyes,” 


Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


By Jonn HuntTincpon. Howe. 

















PYJAMAS «¢ SOFT COLLARS 


HE demands both of business and of the 

social round are well satisfied in 
** LUVISCA " Shirts and Soft Collars. They 
are smart, well-fitting, and as comfortable 

and serviceable as any man could desire. 

LOOK for the registered “ Luvisca” tab 

on every garment. None genuine without. 
If any difficulty in obtaining “LUVISCA” Shirts, 
Pyjamas and Soft Collars, write Courtaulds, Ltd. 
(Dept. 143M), 16, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, 
E.C.1, who will send you name of your nearest retailer 

and descriptive booklet. 
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‘Qlour” .» Life is like a ladder for 








i el D is the little child to climb. 

‘, Heed! The death of father re- A Great Advance 
Seeee ante moves a rung. Other help in the home interest and support of the work 
” is then needed. This of the 


School, established 1758, 
receives such fatherless boys London 


and girls; gives them a 


wane a Healthy life, and Missionary 
appy school-days. Their e 

education there includes the Society 

Moet’ aa cag “on has been the feature of the Society’s year which 


ends on March 3]st. 


_-ASasSTTssSSSe8e, 






Your help is needed to 
complete the ladder again. Every friend of L.M.S. work and workers is 


£10,000 required each asked to a special gift, in sending a 
you dace Gs onal message of practical Christian cheer to the fields 


) of India, China, Africa, Madagascar, Polynesia 
income. Please send a and Papua. 
ead gift. 


The Treasurer of the Society is Mr. W. H. 


A L E; xX A N D R A Somervell, J.P. 
O R yp H A N A G E; a = correspondence may be 
addresse ev. 


to Nelson Bitton, Home 
Treasurer: LORD MARSHALL. Secretary, L.M.S., Livingstone House, Broad- 
Secretary: FRED. J. ROBINSON, A.C.LS. 


, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
73 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. way, Westminster, S.W. | 
MAMAS} 
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Po hs COMPETITION 
ANNUAL POETRY COMPETITION 
JI | a of the EMPIRE POETRY LEAGUE 


will be held at the CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER, 
on Tuesday, 17th April, 1928, at 8.30 p.m. 














TWO LIFE-BOAT EVENTS. 

















WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28th. Mr. HUMBERT WOLFE in the Chair. 
_4-R-H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. evn: s Wheaten ok eee ee 
will preside at the Anaual Meeting of the Royal National eee Institution oa The ‘hae : Poetry League, The Sana Seen. Cae Bitdinen 
at tho Central Hall, Westminster, at 5 p.m., an Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. Admission free to Members. Non-Members 1/- each. 
PRESENT MEDALS TO LIFE-BOATMEN 
for gallantry in the winter gales. 
TUESDAY, MARCH 27th. TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
LIFE-BOAT DAY 
IN GREATER LONDON. REFORMED INNS. 
GIVE GENEROUSLY 17 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
on March 27th. PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
SUPPORT tg & PRINCE Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
on Marc . > > . >? 5 x y 
ADMISSION FREE. By Ticket only. P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 
For tickets apply at once to INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street 
The Secretary, Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 





rooms, Electric radiators in all bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attend- 
ance from 8s, 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, Iondon. 


° EEPPENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian 
O ENSURE, as far as possible, Guest House, South aspect, sunny balconies, commanding fine view Gar len, 


: tennis | . Close to town and sea.—Mrs, WYNNE (lately of Godshil’ Park), 
the regular delivery of THe New —— 


; ; T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
STATESMAN it 1s necessary for every with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at masinnies cost. Tele : 341. Lift. 
reader either 




















° ASTBOURNE.—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS, the well-known 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber Guest Some. Dirtingutehed for, its cael diet of fret, wegetabtes end 
= e Tr uce oO highes quality only, ge, ri rooms. eless, 

or (2) To place a definite order with a tennis “Bits. 'P. H. Rocers (Cookery Diploma), Tel: 866” 
Newsagent. CORNWALI.—Porthcothan Bay Guest House. Also furnished 
— eh let for spring and ot, Fort ite to Mrs. Josern Ch A 
A Postal Subscription costs : Ss oat 
One Year post free... 30s. Od. OMERSET (Mendips) Farmhouse Apartments; ideal situation ; 
Six Months 15s Od fishing near; indoor sanitation; terms 2} gns.—GriFFIN, Ladymeade, 

pe 99 ae 4 2 


Langford. 





One Quarter “ - pee 7s. Od. UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Paying Guests received; large sunny 
and should be addressed to the Manager, vist overlooking Common, Weaving and other crafts taught.—WOOD, soa 
Pantiles 
THE NE LAN - 
S of STATES} 10 Great Queen ARTMOOR.—Overlooking Moors and close to famous Lydford 
treet, Kingsway, London, W.C. y Gorge. Board Residence, with Private Sitting Rooms. Indoor Sanitation 


Terms very moderate.—Castle Inn, Lydford, Devon, 
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“radiates irrepressible good-humour’”’ as he ‘‘ watches the seemingly 
endless torrent of humanity that flowed to the box-office,” and when 
we first meet the great detective, Derek Harding, he is “‘ engaged 
in the diverting pastime of wasting the golden treasure of his time,” 
a pastime, be it said, which occupies him to the very end, for in 
fact—this might be considered an original touch, did the author not 
seem so wholly blind to it—he achieves absolutely nothing from start 
to finish, the murderer, whom the reader could never have suspected, 
being exposed by purely supernatural means. The Seven Black 
Chessmen should have been dedicated to Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
for there is more than a reminiscence of Holmes in the figure of 
Horton Forbes with his ‘ dark-caped coat,” his “monograph on 
Phoenician Rites in the West Country,” and his way of replying to his 
baffled Watsonian narrator that ‘‘ beyond the obvious facts that he 
is a bulky but fairly active man, about five foot eleven in height, 
who has damaged his left leg, etc., etc., I must admit our information 
is defective.” The plot is certainly more coherent than Mr. Worth’s, 
but the writing is as lacking in individuality. ‘To write a good 
detective tale it is not sufficient to conceive a plot ; one must also be 
able to write. Publishers, if not authors, should remember this 
elementary fact. 


Human Migration and the Future. 
and Control of Emigration. 
Seeley, Service. 12s. 6d. 

In this rather over-expensive book—all it contains could quite 
easily have been issued at three-and-sixpence—the Glasgow Professor 
of Geology attempts to arrive at a solution of one of the many fruitful 
sources of international dissension, namely the desire of over-populated 
countries to relieve their circumstances by exporting superfluous 
citizens to the open spaces of the American and Australian continents. 
Professor Gregory has collected a good deal of information about 
past and present trends of emigration, the age, origin, and destinations 
of emigrants from all countries, which may be useful to the investigator; 
but the main impression left by his book is the irrationality of all State 
policies on this question, and the great distance we are still from any 
international control of emigration. The description given of the 
various enactmenis of the U.S.A., which is, of course, the country 
chiefly concerned with immigration, and of the pronouncements of 
eminent Americans, leaves one gasping. 

Professor Gregory himself is an optimist; he believes that the problem 
will be solved, and that Britain’s surplus population, which he puts at 
two and a half millions at the present time, can be got rid of within 
ten years by emigration, without hindering the same process in other 
European countries. It is to be feared, however, that this happy 
conclusion is due rather to a certain naivety in Professor Gregory’s 
mind than to any basis of fact. An author who could write the 
following sentences on the Italian restriction of emigration: ‘A 
dense population adds to the military strength of a nation; an 
abundant supply of cheap labour aids industrial progress, and the 
professional classes profit as they have more clients and patients, and 
theatres, operas, concerts and the cinema flourish only in large towns ” ; 
and who, observing M. Poincaré say that “ the number of foreigners 
employed in France only equals the number of our dead ” (in the war), 
solemnly points out that there are really more foreigners than dead, 
is perhaps of a rather inadequately critical disposition. Much, 
however, may be forgiven to a writer who prefaces a treatise on emigra- 
tion by quoting The Lake Isle of Innisfree! 


A Study of the Causes, Effects 
By Professor J. W. Grecory. 


About Motoring 
HOLIDAY CARAVANS 


HE impecunious motorist struggles helplessly against 

two obvious handicaps which interfere with the full 

enjoyment of his hobby. At the time of year when 
motoring is most pleasant, he is compelled to depend upon 
hotels. The average British hotel certainly compares unfavour- 
ably with its French compeer, but this is beside the point. As 
motorists, we have two other complaints to make against our 
hotels. Their terms are often higher than most of us can readily 
afford ; and this holds true even when the cooking and accom- 
modation are of the best. Moreover, the vast majority of 
British hotels were originally sited by railway considerations, 
and have never been moved. If time and money are precious 
to us, it is irritating to spend both in reaching a lovely county, 
and to be chained down to spend many of our treasured hours 
in a noisy, sordid street, with no outlook but a wire blind, 
through which ordinary street traflic is apparent ; and to tramp 
or drive some distance to enjoy the sea or woods or mountains 
which are the motive of our journey. In spite of the high 
cost and frequently inferior character of such accommodation, 
we cannot be sure of getting it in July and August, unless we 
book it in advance for a tolerable period ; whereas for many 
people the essence of a holiday is daily liberty, in pleasant 
contrast to the cast-iron time tables of working life. And so 


—__ 


many motorists are seeking release from these disagreeables 
in a caravan, towed behind the car; thus reverting to gipsy 
ideals. 

* * * 

The chief merits of a car-cum-caravan holiday are that one igs 
sure of accommodation; that the accommodation is always 
cheap; that the cooking and catering are under our own 
control; that entire liberty of action remains with us throughout, 
and that our holiday home can be planted in the centre of the 
natural beauties which inspire our journeys. These are clearly 
immense assets. There are corresponding penalties. Some 
member of the party has to act as cook ; and everybody has to 
take turns as housemaid. The natural vivacity of the motor-car 
is damped by the towage of a fairly heavy weight ; but when 
a base is once established in Devon or Sutherlandshire, the 
car can, of course, be uncoupled, and used in its normal form 
for daily voyages. The house room is a trifle cramped. But 
this limitation is only valid in bad weather, when at the worst 
one can always revert to a town and an inn. In fine weather 
alfresco meals and the use of lean-to tents, extended from the 
sides of the van, bring the house-room to a figure far exceeding 
that of hotel space. News and music can be provided by 
radio. Collapsible boats, portable wireless sets, screened 
baths, screened sanitary equipment—every mortal accessory 
can be hired. The vans themselves are obtainable with really 
comfortable beds; properly appointed oil cookers; good 
larders ; non-rattling crockery and utensils; and every con- 
ceivable fitment. Moreover, these vans are marketed in a 
range of sizes adaptable to tiny 10 h.p. cars, as well as to the 
more powerful vehicles. 

* * * 

Outright purchase of a towing caravan is not advised until 
a hire experiment has been made. Full information on the 
whole question is obtainable from the Holiday Caravan Co., 
267, Woodstock Road, Oxford, whose colour catalogue is a 
most plausible and convincing document. A delay of an hour or 
two at Oxford is required for attaching the towing mechanism 
to the hirer’s own car. The whole business is entirely safe and 
easy. The caravan faithfully follows every turn and twist of 
the car, and a most ingenious and foolproof gadget automatically 
applies powerful brakes on the van whenever the car slows 
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My Dear Sir,—I am 
going to a_ hotel 
where they have Vi- 
Spring Mattresses, 80 
I am certain of com- 
fortable nights. Why 
don’t you send to 
the makers for their 
booklet, “Comfort Away 
from Home” ? I did. 

The luxurious comfort of the Vi-Spring Mattress is due to the 
exquisite softness of its 1,000 Small Springs. Their gentle “ give 
ensures that correct bodily support which imparts a sense of 
thorough restfulness, and quickly induces the most healthy 
beneficial sleep. 


The Vi-Spring is an overlay mattress for use on any of the usual 
supports. 


“ The Best 
for Rest” 


Stocked by all leading House Furnishers, Illustrated Catalogue and Booklet 


“Comfort Away From Home” sent free on request to:— 


THE MARSHALL PATENT MATTRESS CO., LTD. 


68 Vi-Spring Works, Victoria Road, Willesden Junction, N.W. 10 
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Recuperate at 


RIP 


HARROGATE 


gn the Heart of of PLY Hive Yorkshire 


FROM 
Winter’s Ills & Chill 
ARROGATE is at its best in the spring- 
time. The surrounding open moorland, 
with its health-giving air and magnificent 
views, makes a splendid background for an early 
holiday rendered doubly enjoyable by the up-to- 
date amenities afforded by the town itself. 


at Harrogate depends upon no fewer than 88 
separate springs, and over 100 different treatments 
are available, all administered by a MEDICALLY 
TRAINED and MEDICALLY CERTIFICATED 
STAFF of upwards of 200 male and female 
nurses. There is no need te go to foreign Spas 
when such facilities are available at Harrogate— 
the Nation’s Spa. 


Pullman and Fast Restaurant Car 


Trains Daily from King’s Cross 
Station, London. 


Write for 
(gratis) from F. 
Royal Baths, 

L.N.E.R. 


Illustrated Brochure No. 79 
J. C. BROOME, The 
Harrogate; or from any 
Station or Enquiry Office 


























A TALE OF THE PEOPLES OF IBN SA’OUD. | 


| _ PAWNS OF ALLAH | 


d. net. Richard Fisher 
(Author of “ Bruised Fruit.’) 


The Fight of the Arabs Against the Rule 
of the West 


The Morning Post says:— | 
‘It has considueaiiis — in local colour and its | 
| 





2ud Edition. 


revelations of the French Sareté Générale and of native 
politics.” 


ne en . 
London. Selwyn & Blount, 























UNUGOUALUANOUEOUUUUUA GA eUESHANUUUU UO SETTU UAH EEUTUAET ELEM EMEA TENA etUaeeeneANHUtE 
“A BRILLIANT BIOGRAPHY.”—1T.P.’s_ Weekly. 


THE LIFE AND GENIUS OF 


T. W. H. CROSLAND. 
By W. SORLEY BROWN. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 490 pp. 











P 7 
21/- net. Fully illustrated. 
” “Mr. Sorley Brown has become to Crosland = this book what 
2 ade himself to Samuel Butler. 

rosland himself would have wished. 
not conceal.”—Yorkshire Post. 

‘A truly remarkable b 
ook. No man could have had a more inti 
r mat 

po uch with | London life than Crosland. His mem ory has been preserved iw a res 

ent and enthusiastic biographer.”—Edinburgh Evening 


Md Brow n’s compendious volume, which, above all else, is earnest and 
‘sputatious, is just what Crosland would have desired.” 


—Dundce Evening Teleg» ph. 
CECIL PALMER, 49 CHANDOS STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Festing Jones 
is the frank memorial that 
What it does not tell it certainly does 





Ne ws. 














Fabrice Saloon 


for £187 10s. 


The Triumph Super Seven 
Fabric Saloon offers perfect 
workmanship and comfort 
on a car of outstanding 
performance. Other 
models from £149 10s. 
15 h.p. Models from £395 
Write for details and name of nearest 


Dealer 


Lucas electrical equipment and Duulop tyres standard 





Triumph Motor Co., Ltd., 76 Priory St., Coventry. ondon: 
218 Gt. Portiand St., W.1. Leeds: 53 Vicar Lane 


Pane 
160-162 Deansgate. 


Glasgow: 164a Buchanan St., C. 1. 


y 64 
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Among the Feet of Men. 


MONG the feet of men there are many 
shapes and sizes, but there is a Norvic or 
Mascot Shoe to fit—and fit comfortably—every 
normal masculine foot. There are styles for 
every occasion and for every purpose. A standard 
quality of leather both for soles and uppers is used 
in Norvic and Mascot Shoes, and you can always 
rely on getting another pair like the last. If the 
first pair have given you satisfaction, you can be 
sure each succeeding pair will. Prices moderate 
for goods of standard quality. 




















Style Booklet free from Norvic Shoe Co., Norwich. 
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down. Quite small cars will pull these vans up really steep 
hills; the hill-climbing handicap is not serious, and never 
exhausts the pulling reserve on bottom gear. Speed is naturally 
reduced a little; it is unwise to exceed about 35 m.p.h. with 
the van in tow. 

The hirers supply a list of some thousand good camping 
sites, scattered all over the British Isles. But in practice 
most landowners instantly accede to requests for leave to 
camp; and if a fee is asked by farmers, it will seldom exceed 
a shilling per night. Thus the cost of a tour, outside the hire 
of the van, is practically identical with the expenditure on 
food. The rent of a van varies with the season of the year, 
and is naturally lower in spring, early summer and autumn 
than in July and August, when the entire fleet of vans is in 
great demand. As a rule, the saving in cost as compared with 
the tariff of medium and second-class hotels may be put at 
from 25 to 40 per cent. Three guineas per head per week is 
the approximate figure ; and good hotels charge upwards of 
six guineas for an extended stay. If the car is powerful enough 
to haul a van with a clerestory or “‘ lantern” roof, this type of 
van is to be recommended in the interests of ventilation at 
night. The writer once towed a very light van behind a very 
small car in rather windy spring weather, and found it difficult 
to keep airy, since open windows inflicted draughts on the 
sleepers ; a roof ventilator outflanks this problem. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are keeping up very well in spite of the fact 
that we are now in an account covering three weeks, 
which is usually unpopular on the Stock Exchange. 

There has been some demand for the Bulgarian 7 per cent. Loan, 
which still looks cheap at 914, compared with the corresponding 
issue in New York. Foreign Rails have also been more in 
demand, particularly some of the smaller fry which have been 
recommended in these Notes, e.g., Argentine North Eastern 
“CC” Debentures and Entre Rios Ordinary on the increased 
dividend declarations. Industrials keep up very firm, and even 
Rubbers have at last revived, on the news of the big credits 
obtained by the American rubber pool, which presumably 
are for the purpose of buying more of the commodity to average 
down their cost price. Apparently, the British Government 
has caused the price of rubber to fall more than was desired even 
by the Americans, whose stocks now show a considerable loss. 
There seems little indication of interest waning in speculative 
and semi-speculative stocks, and those who like to follow suc- 
cessful people might do worse than buy some of the shares of 
the Carmelite Trust, which are to be introduced on the market 
on or about Thursday next. At the head of this Trust stands 
Mr. Henry S. Horne, who has been so conspicuously successful, 
with the Associated Anglo-Atlantic Corporation and the com- 
panies constituting the British Cement Products group, whose 
red triangle advertisements have become a feature in the Press. 
The Carmelite Trust, I understand, is specialising largely in 
newspaper shares and allied interests, including those in New- 
foundland. The shares, which are in the denomination of 10s., 
have been privately placed at a premium, and those that are 
able to obtain them below, say, 15s., will probably make a good 
profit ; but from the investment standpoint, one is, of course, 
giving a blank cheque to people on the strength of their previous 
successes. I am not sure that in the long run this is the worst 
policy. 
* ° * 

Reference was made here last weck to the fact that President 
Coolidge had signed the Bill whereby some thirty million pounds 
or more would be repaid to German citizens in respect of proper- 
ties expropriated during the war. In this connection the 
following translation from the Frankfurter Zeitung will be of 
interest : 

In returning expropriated German property the United States 
has merely acted in accordance with the principles of international 
law, although it must be admitted that in this respect it differs 
favourably from several other States. In the second Hague Peace 
Conference of 1907 the principle “ private property is not to be 
confiscated ** became law, but Clause 297 of the Versailles Treaty 
decided otherwise as regards the property of German citizens 
within the boundaries of enemy States. In spite of this, some 
countries have refrained from acting in accordance with this clause ; 
e.g., Brazil, Cuba, Bolivia, Ecuador, Nicaragua, Honduras, Guate- 
mala, Uruguay, Peru, and Panama. In 1920 Greece arranged 
that sums up to 75,000 Drachmae should be released, and that other 
claims should be benevolently considered. In 1921 China returned 
in great measure to German citizens their confiscated properties, 





or compensated them. The Union of South Africa, quickly after 
the war, returned German property, subject to unimportant deduce. 
tions. The agreement with Japan of 1925 represented compensa. 
tion amounting to between 75 and 80 per cent. of the confiscated 
property. In December, 1926, France waived her rights in the said 
clause in so far as liquidation had not taken place up to the end of 
October of the same year. Italy followed in 1927. Portugal de. 
creed in 1927 a release in Mozambique, and later in Angola. Jugo. 
slavia has returned German property so far as it was affected by the 
Peace treaties of St. Germain and Trianon. Only Great Britain 
has neither accepted the principle of a release, nor ceased the 
liquidation of confiscated properties, and it has limited itself to 
releasing household effects, and giving a committee power to make 
recommendations for the release of confiscated properties in certain 
special cases. The same applies to Canada, Australia, ete. Belgium 
has done just as little. The foregoing statement requires no 
comment ; it speaks for itself. 
* * * 


The widespread idea that a British subject resident abroad who 
spends less than six months in this country with a fixed domicile 
here could escape English income tax has had one or two shocks 
of late, and on the 9th of this month it was decided in the House 
of Lords that a British subject who lives abroad for the greater 
part of the year, but returns to this country each year, remaining 
here for considerable periods, although not aggregating six months 
in the year, is liable to income tax on income derived from 
securities of British possessions and British War Loan. The 
appellant in this case had a flat in Monte Carlo (where the 
decision will, no doubt, have been a subject of indignant patriotic 
comment) and during the past five years spent 102 weeks out 
of the total of 260 weeks in this country. In his judgment, the 
Lord Chancellor rejected the suggestion that in order to deter- 
mine ordinary residence in this country one must count the days 
spent here, and those spent elsewhere. Of course, this decision 
does not mean that people become subject to English tax if 
they have no domicile here, and if they do not hold English 
investments from which income tax is deducted, but I have 
often wondered whether those wealthy colonies of British 
residents in the Riviera who escape English income tax consider 
themselves entitled to demand the protection of the British 
Navy in the event of any danger threatening them. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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SECOND CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C.2 


(Under the same management as First Co-operative 
Investment Trust, Ltd.) 


Chairman: Ald. A. Emil Davies, L.C.C. 


Capital exceeds £700,000 
Membership exceeds 17,000 


Every member, whether he holds the minimum 
of 10 or the maximum of 2,000 2/- Shares, is 
part proprietor of over 


350 


carefully selected investments, in Government 
and Municipal Bonds, Railway, Transport, 
Bank, Insurance, Finance, Rubber, Tea, Oil 
and [ndustrial undertakings operating all over 
the world. By this means he obtains a degree of 
safety and a rate of dividend which otherwise 
is outside the reach of the small investor. 


7% per annum 


PAID WITHOUT DEDUCTION OF 
INCOME TAX SINCE FOUNDATION 


To SBCOND CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT Trust, LTD., 
Broad Street House, London, E.C, 2. 


Please send me full particulars including your latest Report 
and List of Investments. 


RUNVNVNANVN IERIE 
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N.S 
Address 
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COMPANY MEETING 


NORWICH UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 


The one hundred and twentieth annual general meeting of the 
Norwich Union Life Insurance Society was held at Norwich on Tuesday. 

The president (Mr. Haynes S. Robinson), in moving the adoption 
of the report, said in part :—It is now my agreeable duty to say that 
the society seems to be destined to achieve new “‘ records.” One year 
it may be a light mortality experience, another our rate of interest, 
while this year it is in our new business, which is just short 
of £9,300,000, our previous best having been in 1924 at £9.124,000 ; 
and our new annual premiums also establish a “ record ” at £388,000. 

The total income of the society is just under £5,000,000, and of this 
sum £3,298,000 is life premiums, £143,600 consideration for annuities 
granted, and £136,000 capital redemption premiums, making together 
£3,577,000, and £1,403,000 is interest, dividends, and rents. This 
gives an increase in our life premiums of £215,000, and an increase in 
the net interest of £107,000, showing a relatively healthy progression 
in both items. 





CLAIMS AND EXPENSES. 

Out of the £5,000,000 of income we had to pay outgoings amounting 
to £2,720,000, which is principally made up of claims at £1,514,000, 
surrenders at £521,000, and the balance commission and expenses. 

As regards the expense of conducting tne business, we are fortunate 
in reducing the level expense ratio from 16.23 to 15.80. 

After dealing with interest earnings, the president said :—Coming 
now to the assets of the society, we have increased our total mortgages 
by £882,000, and our Stock Exchange securities by £1,056,000. 


AUGMENTATION OF BONUSES. 


This brings me to the decision of the directors at the conclusion of 
last year to announce to the policyholders that our profit-earning is of 
so satisfactory a nature as to enable us to augment the handsome 
bonuses declared at our quinquennial valuation, held as at December 
$list, 1925, by an increase of interim whole life bonuses to £2 9s. per 
cent. at early ages, improving by stages to £4 10s. per cent. at old 
ages, and endowment assurance interim bonuses to £1 19s. per cent. at 
age at maturity 50, increasing with maturity age to £2 12s. per cent. 
at maturity age 70. At present this increase is well within the earning 
power of the society and is the outcome of our strong financial position. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 





OR SALE (f1,250).—Freehold of attractive country cottage, one 

mile from Leighton Buzzard, Beds. Assured open position near golf links ; 

2 sitting, 3 bedrooms (more easily added), good kitchens, dairy, outbuildings, 

garage, electric light, gas, bath, f-acre garden and orchard.—’Phone HEATH AND 
REACH 32. Owner, Osborne Cottage, Heath Road, 





ANDERSTEAD.—Attractive semi-detached house, good neigh- 
bourhood; near golf, two stations; three bedrooms, two reception, bath, 
kitchen, large garden, room garage. Freehold, £1,275.—Box 390, New 

STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 





SSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS.—FOR SALE, with posses- 
sion, Charming Old Sixteenth-Century Manor House, containing many features 
of unique antiquarian interest. Six bedrooms, three reception. {g900, 

three Acres.—BUCKLAND AND SONS, 154 Friar Street, Reading. 





OR SALE, 15 miles Town, 10-roomed pre-War House, £1,400; 
} acre, country; central heating.—BAarrRy, Longford, Middlesex. 





CHARMING COTTAGE in LANGDALE, Westmorland, to be 
Let, furnished, for some weeks in May and June, alsoin August and September, 
Five bedrooms, two sitting rooms, bathroom, h. and c.; modern sanitation; 
wonderful position and view.— Write Miss WARD, 38 Shawfield Street, Chelsea, S.W, 3. 





EQUIRED, quiet young man, in well-connected German family, 
where he can have a really comfortable home. Musical facilities, Pretty 
country. Pension 2 guineas weekly, Fifteen miles outside Hamburg, good 

train service. —Address, in English, Herr RUDOLF DE Voss, 14 Roon Allée, Ahrens- 
burg, Holstein, 





EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 


tooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts, 
Telephone: Western 4048. 





ARNET.—Furnished Rooms for ladies; board if required; 


every comfort, hot bath, nice garden.—-Box 389, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES 





EADERS of “THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words). One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
Series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 







ALLPAX™ 


. THE WONDER PAINT EA" 
Applied to paper, plaster, wood, canvas, stone or 
iron it can be washed or scrubbed clean without 
harm. Forms an ideal background for pictures. 
A little covers a large surface, and one coat covers 
the under colour. Ask your Decorator. 
Booklet free from manufacturers: 
SAMUEL WILLS & CO., LTD., 

51 Castle Green, BRISTOL. 





LITERARY 
HE BUREAU OF AUTHORS, 153 Windsor House, Victoria 


Street, Westminster, places new MSS, Books, Plays in the right centres.— 
Write, R. D. Batrcock (Harrow and Reading University) for prospectus, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
OR SALE.— PLAYER-PIANO, Strohmenger upright grand 


fitted Higel double-valve all-metal action, Many special features, uniquely 
sensitive,—51 Hillmarton Road, N.7, Phone: North 2634. 


RARE BOOKS. 
Dial (The). 


Complete in 5 parts, 1889, £7 ros. 

T. Hardy and F. Henniker, In Scarlet and Grey, 1896, tst Edit., £3 ros, 
Lawrence and Bullen’s Italian Novelists, 9 vols., fine set, 1892-7, £21. 
Dickens set Biographical Edition, 1902, 19 vols., £5 5s. 
Swinburne’s Poems, First Collected Edition, 6 vols., 1904, £3 10s, 
Aubrey Beardsley, The Early Work of, First Edition, 1899, £3 108, 
Frank Brangwyn Prints and Drawings, 1919, £2 12s. 6d, 
The Butterfly, complete set in 12 parts, £2 23, 
Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols., £12 108, 
Golden Cockere! Press Lucian, £3 3s. 

BOOKS WANTED.—De Quincey, Opium Eater, 1822; Origin of Species, 1859}; 
Woman in White, 3 vols., 1860 ; Sir Ralph Esher, 3 vols., 1830 ; Jungle Books, 2 vols., 
1894-95.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, 

















LS pag ale at BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 


Write OSBORNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





 * ey HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired.—JamEs St. TWEED DEpPotT, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 





RUPTURE 


CONQUERED 


All Discomfort and Pain Ended. 


Wonderful Invention acclaimed by medical profession— 
instant and permanent relief guaranteed. 


Ruptured Men and Women: do you realise that the weakest part 
of your Rupture is at the bottom, and that the BEASLEY 
Appliance is the only one which gives support exactly where it is 
needed ? Hence medical approval. 

Send now for full details of the most wonderful appliance ever 
invented for your relief and cure. It is not a truss. It is just a 
neat, washable little belt with a pad you inflate in a second to just 
the pressure you require to suit your varying needs. You can 
adjust it in a moment, and it cannot possibly slip out of place. It 
is so light and comfortable that you positively will not know you 
have it on. Indeed, you will forget the rupture altogether. 

And it holds the Hernia with such gentle firmness that in nearly 
every case the broken tissue reunites and the rupture is conquered 
for ever. No wonder doctors everywhere recommend it. No 
wonder that great medical journal, THE LANCET, has endorsed 
it enthusiastically. 

Eventually you MUST come to BEASLEY’S, so don’t waste time 
and money on useless trusses and appliances; read about our 
remarkable offer of a full personal trial absolutely free. It costs 
you nothing, so why delay ? Fill up this coupon now and post it 
to-day while you think of it. 


FREE BOOKLET AND TRIAL COUPON. 
The Beasley Surgical Appliance Company, 
Dept. 69 D, 26 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


Send me your illustrated book about Rupture, and par- 
ticulars of your offer of a Personal Free Test unJer 
guarantee. 


DOME siscccscscasacs aig gine nls ellen eal ainda man NeN eiouae nln oon ape aeelaceasmemnee 


ADDRESS: ccesscsesccscsescsseseese iebieasoenaneoutanneatonesiessebbeéussasnsubeiens 


Coen eerereeeeeesesersesereeeeeees eeeeeereeeee eee eeesesereeees SO Re ee ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


MEN’S HALL OF RESIDENCE. 
CHANCELLOR’S HALL. 


APPOINTMENT OF WARDEN. 


The Council invites applications for the post of Warden. Candi- 
dates, who must be Graduates and prepared to undertake a part-time 
teaching appointment on the University staff, should forward to the 
undersigned, not later than May 5th, particulars of qualifications 
and experience, together with not more than three testimonials. 

The Warden will be appointed as from August Ist, and will be 
required to take up his duties on September ist. 

Information as to terms and conditions may be obtained from— 

Cc. G. BURTON, 
Secretary. 





EXAMINATIONS 


‘THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS. 


A.D. 1885. 








JXAMINATIONS. 


Notice is hereby given that the next Examination of Candidates 
resident in England and Wales will be held in London, Manchester, 
Cardiff and Leeds on the following dates :— 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on May 7th and 8th, 1928. 
INTERMEDIATE +“ », May oth and roth, 1928. 
FINAL ea », May 8th, 9th and roth, 1928. 
Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give notice on 


or before April 3rd, 1928, to the Secretary at 50 Gresham Street, 
London, E.C. 2. 





LECTURES 
DEBATE ON “WOMEN IN THE PRESS” 


(That the Influence of the Press is Detrimental to the Position of Women) 
Proposer: DR. LETITIA FAIRFIELD 
Opposer: LORD RIDDELL 
Chair: MISS REBECCA WEST 
will be held on Tuesday, March 27th, at 8 p.m., in the Assembly Hall, Mary Sumner 
House, Tufton Street, Westminster, Tickets, 3s. 6d. and 2s, 6d. reserved, and 1s, 


unreserved, from the SECRETARY, Six Point Group, 92 Victoria Street,S.W. 1. Tele. : 
Victoria 0905. 


LONDON VEGETARIAN SOCIETY. 


The Arnold Hills Memorial Lecture will be delivered by BER- 
TRAND P. ALLINSON, Esq., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. (President of the 
Society) in the Hall of the Royal Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, 
W.C. 2, on Monday, March 26th, at 8 p.m. Subject: ‘ Vegetarianism 
and Modern Medical Science.” Chair: THE REV. WALTER WALSH, 
D.D. Admission free. 


ART GALLERIES 


| Rattan 4% AF to OF FINE DRAWINGS 
4 By Old Masters of Dutch, Italian and French Schools, 
SAVILE GALLERY, 7 Stratford Place, Oxford Street, W.1. 
Daily 10—6. Saturdays 1o—r. Admission Free. 


THEATRES 





A 

















COURT THEATRE. 
“BACK TO METHUSELAH.” 
To-night (Fri.) and Sat. at 8.30. 
NEXT WEEK, Parts I, II, 


(Sloane 5137.) 
By BERNARD SHAW. 
Mat. Sat. 2.30, Part V. 
Ill, IV and V. 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


5 ig SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Cnancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 
UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 
SS of all kinds undertaken personally by expert. 


—Miss Roserts, 5, Dulverton Mansions, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. 
Museum 7896, 














ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 





Ye PEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380. 


"RY PEWRITING.—Phone: ¢; irl 6281. 
Miss G. Wagstaff, Room 37, 17 Shaitesbury Avenue, W. 1. 
*“* Miss Wagstaff does first-class professional work which invites one to go on 
reading.”’—John Ferguson. 
A trial solicited. Write, call or "phone, 


'T°YPEWRITING of all kinds. Translations. Moderate charges. 


—Miss GRACE LLOYD-WILLIAMS, B.A., Moreton Hall, Weston-Rhyn, Oswestry, 
Shropshire. : 








SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 
MALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS, 


Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work. ‘The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro. 
fession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 


sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 


ARY CULPIN, L.R.A.M., Stuttgart, R.A.M., Mattlay School, 


gives lessons in Pianoforte and Ensemble playing.—19 Brentmead Place, 
N.W. 11. Speedwell 1997. 


} ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath, » Co-educational (5 to 18). Head. 
master: JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A, Free discipline, individual time-table, 

open air, 
ISS MARGARET LEE, GOLD MEDALLIST, I1.L.A.M., wishes 
to receive pupils for Piano, excellent style and tone assured, Technique, 


Harmony and Musicianship. Special rhythmic classes held for beginners, 
Further particulars.—Write, 18 Great Marlborough Street, W. 1. 


"THE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
BUCKS (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level), Boarding-school for Girls, 10 to 18 
years, Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general 

education on natural lines. ‘‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual 

time-tables. Scope for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, 

Art, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, 

Games. Animal pets allowed.—Apply to PRINCIPAL, 


— EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins, from Baron’s Court Station), 
of Education as efficient Preparatory School. 




















SCHOOL, Colet 
Recognised by Board 





Handwork and games a special 
feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate, Pros- 
pectus on application. 

ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN. 


DOVER, Bucks. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 
Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13. 
Principals : ISABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders, 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
STEELE. 

AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 
five entrance Scholarships, value £40 per annum, Entry forms and all details 

from the HEAD-MASTER. 
A=. BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Berta S. HUMPHREY. 
— SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, BRISTOL. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. ODERY SyMEs, Esq., M.D. 
Headmistress : Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 

The School Estate of 11} acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground 
close to open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, 
Preparation for Universities. School Journeys Abroad, Junior Branch, For 
further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 


TRAINING CENTRES 

COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 


E W. Kensington, W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
sington. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A.; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— 


For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and’Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the Secretary. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFEI,D. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


"THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Managed by a Committee appointed by the Education Guild, 
Headmistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses, 
and Welsh Secondary Schools’ Association. 

Telephone: Museum 0658. 
Registrar :—Miss CICELY C. WRIGHT, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. I. 
AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E. 1).— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING 
(Civil, Mechanical and Electrical). Fee {22 10s. a year. Residential Halls 
for Men and for Women Students. Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 

change of address are particularly 
requested to write early in the week. 
Notice of any such change received later 
than Wednesday in each week cannot be 
dealt with. All such communications must 
be addressed to The Manager, New 
StaTtesMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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